John XXII and the Expulsion 
of Jews from the Comtat Venaissin* 


Valérie Theis 


In the early 1320s, Pope John XXII (1316-1334) expelled all the Jews from one 
of his sovereign territories, the Comtat Venaissin. With the exception of an article 
published in the Revue Historique by Léon Bardinet in 1880 and a discussion in 
Carlo Ginzburg’s Eestasies: Deciphering the Witches’ Sabbath, this event has received 
little attention among historians.! It has generally been treated as a minor event, 
likened to other such local and regional expulsions of Jews. And yet, the institu- 
tional position of the sovereign who pronounced this expulsion warrants closer 
attention, as this decision constitutes a major departure from the policy that had 
been followed by the Papacy until then: not only had all Popes since Gregory 
the Great (590-604) respected the principle of necessity in protecting the Jews, 
but John XXII himself had favored such protection against the leaders of the 
“Shepherds’ Crusade” of 1320.7 


This article was translated from French by Susan Baddeley, revised by Valérie ‘Theis 
and edited by Stephen Sawyer. 

* I would like to thank Maurice Kriegel for his stimulating reading of this article. 

1. Léon Bardinet, “Condition civile des Juifs du Comtat Venaissin pendant le séjour 
des papes à Avignon (1309-1376),” Revue historique 1, no. 5 (1880): 1-47; here 17-18. 
Carlo Ginzburg, Eestasies: Deciphering the Witches’ Sabbath (1989; London: Penguin Books, 
1992), 45-47. 

2. There is a vast bibliography on the relations between the Papacy and the Jews; 
however, the following may usefully be consulted: Solomon Grayzel, The Church and the 
Jews in the 13” century, ed. K. R. Stow (1933; New York/Detroit: The Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America/Wayne State University Press, 1989), 2: 1254-314; Kenneth 41 
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Although there is no doubt that this expulsion took place—it is mentioned, 
for example, by Pope Clement VI in one of his letters, and clearly attributed by 
him to the will of Pope John XXII—historical investigations have suffered from 
imprecision.’ While the literature has, since the 1880s, generally accepted the date 
of 1322, the absence of a Papal Bull or any other document allowing us to date the 
expulsion precisely have situated it variously between 1321 and 1323.4 The large 
number of episodes bearing on relations between the Jews and their sovereigns in 
the Comtat Venaissin and in the kingdom of France over these three years make 
this chronological imprecision very problematic for anyone wishing to understand 
such a sudden reversal of Papal policy. However, aside from the question of its 
precise date, this episode also seems to have been problematic for historians of 
the Jewish presence in the Comtat: preserving the idea that the Popes had always 
protected the Jews was, consciously or not, a more important objective than trying 
to understand why this had not always been the case. 

‘The long-standing incomprehension over this decision may explain why 
nobody attempted a thorough explanation until Carlo Ginzburg’s work. While the 
expulsion of the Jews from the Comtat is only of secondary importance in his book, 
it does reinforce his hypothesis: namely, that in the early fourteenth century, new 
forms of persecution appeared in Europe, affecting alternately or jointly lepers, 
Jews and witches. These types of persecution developed thanks to the notion that 
these three groups were plotting together against the power of sovereign rulers 
and against the Church. From this point of view, Ginzburg paid particular attention 
to a document that allowed him to link the expulsion of the Jews from the Comtat 
Venaissin to the general climate of fear that prevailed in France in the early 1320s. 
‘This text, which was published by Giovanni Domenico Mansi (1692-1769) in his 
famous collection of Papal Council documents," is lengthily paraphrased in the 
first chapter of his book.° It is presented as being a letter from Pope John XXII, 
reporting on a letter from Philip of Valois, Count of Anjou and future Philip VI of 
France (1328-1350), read to the Consistory. In it, Philip informed the Pope of a 


R. Stow, Popes, Church, and Jews in the Middle Ages: Confrontation and Response (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2007) and especially the monumental edition by Shlomo Simonsohn, The Apos- 
tolic See and the Jews (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1988). On the 
positions of the Papacy with regard to the Shepherds’ Crusade, ibid., nos. 304-6, 316-19. 
3. Simonsohn, The Apostolic See, 1: no. 368, December 18, 1345, 389-90: Felicis recordatio- 
nis Johannes papa XXII, predecessor noster, certis causis ipsum ad hoc inducentibus, dictos Judeos 
de dicto comitatu fecit expelli... 
4. The preferred date is 1322; see Isidore Loeb, “Les juifs de Carpentras sous le gouver- 
nement pontifical,” Revue des Études juives 12 (1886): 34-64; here 40, 46-49; Ginzburg, 
Ecstasies, 45-47. 
5. Giovanni Domenico Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum nova et amplissima collectif (Venice, 
1782), xxv: 569-72. 
6. Ginzburg, Ecstasies, 57 n.42. It has also been mentioned, since then, by David 
Nirenberg, who also accepts the attribution of the letter to John XXII in his work 
Communities of Violence: Persecution of Minorities in the Middle Ages (Princeton: Princeton 
42 University Press, 1996), 65-66. 
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series of worrisome events that had recently occurred in his territory (an eclipse 
of the sun, an earthquake, fireballs and the appearance of a dragon), provoking an 
increase in hostility toward the Jews among Christians. During an incursion into 
the house of a Jew named Bananias, a letter was said to have been found, the 
content of which had been copied in the letter from Philip of Valois, and was 
copied again in the letter attributed to John XXII. Addressed to Amicedich, the 
king of the Thirty-One Kingdoms, it recounted that the Jews had made a pact with 
the Viceroy of Grenada and had persuaded the lepers to poison all the fountains and 
wells with potions, so that the Viceroy could invade Christendom and accede 
to the throne of Paris. Although Ginzburg was rightly convinced that the letter 
supposedly found in Bananias’ house was a forgery,’ he accepted the letters of the 
Count of Valois and of the Pope in which it had been copied as authentic, and 
regarded Philip’s letter as the most probable cause of the decision to expel the 
Jews from the Comtat.® 

Other historians such as Kenneth Stow, however, have already expressed 
skepticism at the idea that Philip of Valois’ letter was the main cause of Pope 
John XXII’s turnaround. Stow notably pointed out that the multiplication of alleged 
poisonings involving Jews during the first years of the reign of John XXII would 
have sufficiently worried the Pope to persuade him that the Jews did indeed want 
to harm Christians through the use of magic and spells.? However, nobody raised 
the question of the problematic status of the alleged letter from the Pope reporting 
on the content of the letter supposedly found in Bananias’ house. Moreover, the 
interpretation and the date proposed by Ginzburg had the effect of presenting 
papal policy as resulting from the observation of events taking place in the kingdom 
of France during the summer of 1321 and linking it to the French expulsion of 
1322—an expulsion which, as we now know, was probably planned but not actually 
carried out.!° 


7. Ginzburg, Ecstasies, 46. 

8. Ibid., 57 n. 42: “The hypothesis that the entire document (including the letter from 
Philip d’Anjou and even the Pope’s favorable reaction to it) is the result of a late 
falsification seems to me absolutely untenable, for internal and external reasons. On 
one hand, the references (not merely chronological) to contemporary events are very 
precise; while on the other, the document explains, as we shall see, the Pope’s sudden 
change of mind regarding the Jews.” 

9. Kenneth R. Stow, “The Avignonese Papacy or after the Expulsions,” Popes, Church 
and Jews, 225-9; here 293-95. On poison plots, see Edmond Albe, Autour de Jean XXII. 
Hugues Géraud évêque de Cahors, Vaffaire des poisons et envotitements en 1317 (Cahors: 
J. Girma, 1904); Joseph Shatzmiller, Justice et injustice au début du XIV’ siècle. L’enquéte sur 
Varchevéque d'Aix et sa renonciation en 1318 (Rome: Ecole frangaise de Rome, 1999); 
Franck Collard, Le crime de poison au Moyen Age (Paris: PUF, 2003). On the effects of 
John XXII’s policy and the redefinition of heresy: Alain Boureau, Le pape et les sorciers. 
Une consultation de Jean XXII sur la magie en 1320 (manuscrit BAV Borghese 348) (Rome: 
Ecole française de Rome, 2004) and Id., Satan hérétique. Naissance de la démonologie dans 
l'Occident médiéval, 1280-1330 (Paris: Odile Jacob, 2004). 

10. Elizabeth A. R. Brown, “Philip V, Charles IV and the Jews of France: The Alleged 
Expulsion of 1322,” Speculum 66, no. 2 (1991): 294-329. She also breaks with what had 
become practically a certainty in the earlier bibliography: William Chester Jordan, The 
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‘Thanks to a series of unpublished documents produced by pontifical officials 
at the time, it is now possible to detail more precisely the chronology and the way 
in which the Comtat expulsion was carried out.!! These documents suggest that 
the Papal decision was in fact taken before the summer of 1321, and that the 
reasons for his change of attitude toward the Jews must be sought elsewhere than 
in the influence of what was going on in France. Moreover, since the expulsion 
did not concern all of the Papal States but only one of them, it would be useless 
to read this decision as the effect of a general change in Papal doctrine. In this 
article, we argue to the contrary that this episode resulted from a political choice 
on behalf of the Papacy, a choice that must be understood within the context of 
a specific moment in the Papal institution. The peculiarities of the Comtat within 
the Church States of the time were multiple: the small state had only recently 
acquired a crucial place in Papal policy. After a long tradition of paying little attention 
to this region, the Pope decided to settle in Avignon in 1309, which was soon 
followed by John XXII’s choice to make Avignon the long-term Papal residence 
(until the Great Schism of 1378). The expulsion of the Jews from the Comtat thus 
coincided with a moment when the papacy had renounced any short-term plans 
to return to Rome and was attempting to transform these lands into a territorial 
extension of their power, in order to reinforce a weakened institution. 

By putting this expulsion back into its specific local context, this analysis 
bares certain superficial similarities to the process described by David Nirenberg 
in his work Communities of Violence’* which, although controversial, has become a 
general reference in bibliographies on the Middle Ages.'?’ However, we will see that, 
aside from this undeniable proximity, the study of this important episode—not only 
in the history of the Papal institution but also in that of Jewish communities—also 
gives us an opportunity to reflect on the interpretations that have been proposed 
by recent historiography to explain the multiplication and, sometimes, the intensi- 
fication of episodes of violence and spoliation against Jewish communities at the 
end of the Middle Ages. These interpretations only too often build on one of two 
extreme views: on the one hand, the history of the inescapable development of 
“persecution societies,” and, on the other hand, a historical tradition which, under 
the pretext of defending itself from the excesses of the former, sometimes ends 


French Monarchy and the Jews: From Philip Augustus to the Last Capetians (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1989), 246-48; Ginzburg, The Witches’ Sabbath, 63. 
11. These documents were given a brief preliminary examination in my doctoral thesis: 
Valérie Theis, Le gouvernement pontifical du comtat Venaissin, vers 1270-vers 1350 (Rome : 
Ecole francaise de Rome, forthcoming). 
12. Nirenberg, Communities of Violence, for example 43 and 51. This author has indeed 
strongly insisted on the need to take into account the particular local (historical and 
geographical) context, and the motivations of those involved in episodes of violence 
concerning Jews during the Middle Ages, in order to break with transhistorical inter- 
pretations, which are often circular (p. 11) and teleological (p. 1-5), which have often 
been proposed by authors of studies of the Jews in the Middle Ages. 
13. For a discussion of this book, see, for example, Philippe Buc, “Anthropologie et 
44 histoire,” Annales HSS 53, no. 6 (1998): 1243-49. 
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up refusing the term “persecution” or even recognizing that the Jews might have 
been the victims of specific types of violence, or that these types of violence were 
especially prevalent at certain moments in time. The example of the Comtat would 
appear to be sufficient to prove that the multiplication of attacks against Jews was 
a very real phenomenon at the end of the Middle Ages, and that it is not necessary 
to have recourse to a “persecution mentality” in order to interpret it.!* It also allows 
us to compare historiographies that have tended to develop independently—the 
study of the Jews in the Middle Ages, the Papacy, or the kingdom of France—so 
much so that recent studies in each of these fields have rarely fostered a better 
understanding of these episodes of medieval persecution. 

‘Through this example of Papal policy, we would like to show that, at the 
end of the Middle Ages, sovereign power was moved by deeper reasons than 
reaction to foreign political conjuncture or to “popular” discontent. Rather, the 
Papal expulsion of Jews was inseparable from the local reinforcement of state 
structures and reveals certain types of political logic that were peculiar to medieval 
rulers, which require deeper understanding.'> Therefore, we first return to the 
precise conditions surrounding this episode, in order to understand why it has 
continually received so little attention. We then reexamine the documentation that 
has been used by historians and explore the contributions of the new documents 
mentioned earlier, not only for the understanding of how the expulsion took place, 
but also, and especially, how it may be interpreted. 


Expulsion by the Papacy: A Reality Doubted by Historians 


While the expulsion that took place in the early 1320s was a traumatic event for 
the Jewish communities living in the Comtat Venaissin at the time, and especially 
in the towns of Carpentras, L’isle-sur-la-Sorgue and Cavaillon, the episode also 
seems to have been a key one (though to a lesser extent, for obvious reasons) for 
historians who, from the end of the nineteenth century onwards, were attempting 
to produce a scientifically-based historical account of the relations between Jews 
and Christians.'° This episode is mentioned in several chronicles, and first became 


14. The work from this school of historical studies that has had the greatest impact is 
that by Robert I. Moore, The Formation of a Persecuting Society: Power and Deviance in 
Western Europe, 950-1250 (Oxford: B. Blackwell, 1987). The work that has most clearly 
opposed the arguments developed by Moore is that of Nirenberg, Communities of Violence. 
15. One of the rare historians to have envisaged the question of expulsions in this way 
is Maurice Kriegel. As we will see later on, the method he proposes is very similar to 
that expounded in his article: Maurice Kriegel, “Mobilisation politique et modernisation 
organique. Les expulsions de Juifs au Bas Moyen Age,” Archives de sciences sociales des 
religions 46 (1978): 5-20. 

16. Loeb, “Les juifs de Carpentras,” 34, reminds us that, in Hebrew literature, these 
communities were part of a whole known as the “Four Communities” (arba kehillot), as 
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an object of study in the 1880s, a period that saw both the beginnings of the Revue 
des Etudes juives, and the announcement made by Rabbi Isidore Loeb, Professor 
of History at the Rabbinic Seminary in Paris, of his intention to collect all the 
documents he could find on the history of the Jews in France. While this colossal 
task was never completed, it did give Loeb the opportunity to establish a regular 
working relationship with historians and archivists who, as Simon Schwarzfuchs 
pointed out, were mostly non-Jewish and who produced a number of works for 
the new journal, thereby contributing to create a common history of the Jewish 
presence in France.'’ The openly positivist and patriotic slant to the Revue des 
Etudes juives was no doubt responsible for the fact that the newly-created journal 
very quickly found favor in the scientific circles of the time.!8 One of the first non- 
Jewish historians who worked with Loeb was Léon Bardinet who, in the same year 
as his article in the Revue Historique, also proposed an article for the new Revue des 
Etudes jJuives entitled “Antiquity and organisation of Jewish communities in the 
Comtat Venaissin.” 1° The article in the Revue Historique on the expulsion was soon 
complemented by an article by Loeb based on his research on the Jewish commu- 
nity of Carpentras and their expulsion.”° Although the two articles converge to 
some extent in the world-view they present, their tone and the version they give 
of the expulsion are nevertheless quite different.?! 


17. Loeb’s announcement was made on November 25, 1880, in the presence of the 
members of the Society for Jewish Studies, which had given rise to the journal: Simon 
Schwarzfuchs, “Deux revues et une science: la Monatsschrift fiir die Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judentums et La Revue des Etudes juives,” in Les revues scientifiques d’études 
juives : passé et avenir. A loccasion du 120° anniversaire de la Revue des Etudes juives, eds. 
S. C. Mimouni and J. Olszowy-Schlanger (Louvain-la-Neuve: Peeters, 2006), 137-64. 
18. The address to the reader, which is not signed, but which Schwarzfuchs (“Deux 
revues,” 154) attributes to Zadoc Kahn, is edifying from this point of view. Having 
noticed that France was lagging behind in the great scientific and literary movement 
which had led to the renewal of Ancient Jewish studies, Zadoc Kahn, “Editorial,” Revue 
des Etudes juives 1 (1880): v, proposed to “raise France from this inferior position.” During 
the first assembly of the Société des études juives, he had, moreover, announced that the 
Society should serve “pure and entirely disinterested scientific goals:” Schwarzfuchs, 
“Deux revues,” 151. 

19. Bardinet, “Condition civile” (1880), and Id., “Antiquité et organisation des juiveries 
du Comtat Venaissin,” Revue des Etudes juives 1 (1880): 262-92. Bardinet did not, how- 
ever, belong to the group of Chartists, and does not appear in the brochure published in 
1891: Société de l’École des Chartes, Livret del’ Ecole des Chartes, 1821-1891 (Paris, 1891). 
20. Loeb, “Les juifs de Carpentras.” 

21. In a second article, Bardinet took time to more clearly explain his aims in that first 
article on the fourteenth century: to point out that, contrary to what was widely believed 
at the time, the notion of tolerance did not originate in the eighteenth century, but 
during the Middle Ages, and that the attitude of the Popes towards the Jews was proof 
of this. See Léon Bardinet, “Condition civile des Juifs du Comtat Venaissin pendant 
le XV® siècle (1409-1513),” Revue des Etudes juives 6 (1882): 1—4; here 1: “We have shown 
elsewhere that principles of tolerance towards the Israelite community were established 
during the fourteenth century by the Popes residing in Avignon, and that, thanks to 
them, these principles spread to the rest of society as a whole.” 
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The relative rigor with which Bardinet presents the expulsion, basing his 
account on the limited sources to which he had access at the time, contrasts with 
the commentary that he wrote following his account. According to him, the massive 
arrival of Jews in the Comtat, who had been driven out by the king of France after 
being accused of plotting with the lepers against the Christians, aroused the hatred 
of their enemies, identified as the clergy (and especially the lower clergy), the 
common people, those who owed them money, and their rivals in commerce and 
industry. These groups, it is claimed, put pressure on the Pope to drive out the 
Jews, which he started to do in Bédarrides in 1321, then in Carpentras, two towns 
in which the synagogue was replaced by a chapel, before extending this measure 
to the rest of the Comtat and to Avignon—of which the Pope was not, however, 
the ruler.** From this point onwards, the account diverges from the sources. Basing 
his information only on the history of the Jews written by Jacques Basnage, which 
dates from 1716,” Bardinet declares that at the request of Robert of Naples, the 
sovereign of Avignon, John XXII quickly revoked his edict of expulsion, and he 
concludes with these words: “Benedict XII, the successor of John XXII, proved 
to be no less benevolent towards the Jews, since we may note that during his 
pontificate (1334-42), the Israelite population of the Comtat increased.”*+ How- 
ever, none of the sources concerning the Comtat at the time of Benedict XII attests 
to such a growth. The return of the Jews to the Comtat Venaissin is usually dated 
from the reign of Clement VI, and more precisely from 1345.7 Loeb believed that 
Pope Clement VI had authorized the Jews to return as soon as he became Pope 
in 1342, but he could only observe the effects of this return from 1344 onwards.”° 


22. Bardinet, “Condition civile” (1880) 15. 
23. Jacques Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, depuis Jésus-Christ jusqu’à présent (La Haye, 1716). 
Deciding to base his account heavily on Basnage led him to neglect other information, 
such as those found in the documents collected by the Marquis de Valbonnais, Jean- 
Pierre Moret de Bourchenu (1651-1730), in his Histoire de Dauphiné et des princes qui ont 
porté le nom de dauphins, particulièrement de ceux de la troisième race, descendus des barons de 
La Tour-du-Pin, sous le dernier desquels a été fait le transport de leurs Etats à la couronne 
de France (Geneva, 1721-1722), I: 74, which show that the Papal expulsion had led a 
certain number of Jews to take refuge in the Dauphiné. 
24. Bardinet, “Condition civile” (1880) 18. 
25. Simonsohn, The Apostolic See, 1: no. 368, December 18, 1345, 389-90: Pope Clement VI 
requested Hugues de la Roques, Rector of the Comtat, to refrain from molesting the 
Jews who had recently settled there, and to let others settle there. 
26. Loeb, “Les juifs de Carpentras,” 49-50. Loeb based his analysis on an act in the 
Jartulary of the Bishop of Carpentras, dated January 25, 1385, concerning the negotia- 
tions between the Bishop and the Jews of the town, on the subject of royalties that he 
believed were due to him, an act which integrated other acts, including a list of the 
heads of households of the town, dating from January 1345 and an exceptional reduction 
of royalties because of the poverty of the Jewish community in January 1343/1344). As 
the act of 1385 was dated according to the system of the Incarnation, it seems very 
likely that the other acts contained in it were also dated in this way, which was the 
usual way of dating documents used at the Bishop’s court in Carpentras. The act of 
January 1343 (Carpentras, Bibliothèque Inguimbertine, MS 560, piece 121) should 
therefore be understood as dating from January 1344. 
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‘This date corresponds to what can be observed for the rest of the Comtat, from 
the accounts of the Papal treasurers.?” Loeb thus defended the idea that the expul- 
sion took place and formulated three hypotheses to explain why: the example of 
the king of France, the protests of the Comtat populations against the arrival 
of Jews who had been driven out of France, and fears of the plague.’ Contradicting 
Bardinet, he tried to explain the latter’s mistake by dating it back to the chronicle 
of Joseph Ha-Cohen (1496-c.1575), a Jewish doctor who lived part of his life in 
Avignon, and who was the author of the famous work The Vale of Tears (Emeq ha- 
bakha), in which he related that John XXII had been persuaded to expel the Jews 
by his sister Sancha, but that the king of Naples had expressed disagreement with 
this measure.” ‘Together with this protestation, the gift of twenty thousand gold 
pieces by the Jews to the Pope’s sister convinced her to stop influencing her 
brother, which resulted in the expulsion edict never being applied.*° In this same 
chronicle, we also find the idea that in 1321 the plague was rife in the kingdom 
of France. This explains the third hypothesis formulated by Loeb to explain the 
expulsion, which resulted from confusion with the alleged poison plot involving 
the lepers.*! The role given to the king of Naples by Ha-Cohen was explained 


27. The Papal seigneurial revenues for the Comtat were, indeed, sold by auction each 
year, and it is for the sale of revenues for the year from Michaelmas 1343 to Michaelmas 
1344 that we see a few Jews reappear as tax farmers for the Pope: for example, Astrugue 
Cassin, who associated with Raymond Audebert and Bertrand Lambert to farm the 
Papal revenues for L’{sle-sur-la-Sorgue: Archivio Segreto Vaticano (ftom now on ASV), 
Camera Apostolica (from now on Gam. Ap.), Introitus et Exitus (from now on Intr. et Ext.) 223, 
fo. 19: redditus Insule annii supra proxime designati fuerunt venditi magistro Raymundo Auduberti, 
Bertrando Lamberti de Mornacio et Astrugo Cassini, judeo, precio franco deducta parte exitarum 
solita II(M) VILI(C) LXVI turon. arg. et duorum terciorum unius a quibus recepi ego thesaurarius 
supradictus pro precio dictorum reddituum TI(M) LIII(C) LXVI tur arg. 

28. Loeb, “Les juifs de Carpentras,” 47—48. 

29. We refer to the French translation of this work, made in 1881 by Julien Sée and 
republished in: Joseph ben Josué Hak-Kohen, La vallée des pleurs. Chronique des souffrances 
du peuple juif, ed. J.-P. Osier (Paris: Centre d’études Don Isaac Abravanel, 1981). 

30. Ibid., 74: “In the year 5081, that is to say, 1321, Sancha, the Pope’s sister, wanted to 
exterminate the Jews; however, being unable to do so herself, she asked her brother 
to drive them out of his States. The Pope carried out her request, and it was a time of 
grief for Israel. God, however, put compassion for them into the heart of Frederick, 
King of Naples, who withstood all the enemies that had risen against them. The Jews 
made a gift of twenty thousand pieces of gold to that woman, who then kept her peace, 
and the expulsion order was never carried out.” The author probably mixed up Robert 
of Naples, Earl of Provence and King of Naples and Provence (1309-1343) and Frederick 
of Aragon, King of Sicily (1295-1337). Similarly, it is remarkable that the name given 
to the Pope’s so-called sister, Sancha, is the same as that of the wife of Robert of Naples. 
Noël Valois, “Jacques Duése, pape sous le nom de Jean XXII,” Histoire littéraire de la 
France (Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1914), 34: 391-63; here 423, points out that the 
main plot of this story might date back to the chronicle of Profet Duran or Ephodi 
(1350-1415), written between 1396 and 1412. See, on this subject, Ernest Renan and 
Adolf Neubauer, “Les écrivains juifs français du XIV® siècle,” Histoire littéraire de la 
France (Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1893), 31: 351-789; here 752. 

31. Valois, “Jacques Duése”: “The same year, in the reign of Philip, King of France, 
many people in France fell sick and many died, so that some of the doctors declared 


48 
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by the fact that, contrary to what was claimed by Bardinet and Loeb, the Jews had 
not at that time been expelled from Avignon, which was under this prince’s rule.*? 
Ultimately, in spite of his questionable use of a passage from Ha-Cohen about the 
plague in order to formulate one of his interpretations, Loeb’s work, which of 
course built on Bardinet’s earlier work, appeared to be much better documented 
and much more neutral than that of his predecessor, whose interpretative frame- 
work forced him either to reject or to minimize any elements that called into 
question the vision of the Pope’s benevolence towards the Jews: “Thus, in the 
fourteenth century, the period of residence of the Popes in Avignon resulted not 
only in saving the Israelites from a near-certain death, but also in propagating, 
through all layers of society, the principles of tolerance and benevolence expressed 
by the Supreme Pontiffs towards an unhappy race which had been banished from 
all other places, and in welcoming the enemies of the Jews, even the clergy and 
the common people, to live alongside them.” 

It is easy to mock this outdated historiography, not to mention the claims 
of the Revue Historique to embody—better even than the young Revue des Etudes 
Juives—a certain form of scientific excellence, or to interpret the choice of this 
guideline by the inability of certain authors to detach themselves from the ideas 
that were prevalent in their circles at the time, and to resist the temptation to 
defend the actions of the Pope against all odds. All this may be true to some extent, 
but it omits the fact that this defense or mitigation of the Pope’s responsibility in 
the matter seems to have existed from an early date, even among the Jewish 
chroniclers themselves, as the example of Ha-Cohen shows.* Indeed, it is signifi- 
cant that this author chose to blame the idea of expelling the Jews on a woman 
rather than on the Pope. It also neglects the fact that this reflex to understate the 
event, and even to pass it over completely, can still sometimes be found among 


that the sickness was the plague, and others said it was poisoning, for the Eternal had 
confused their language. And thus it was that the Jews and the lepers were accused of 
putting poison in the wells, and all the people believed it.” 

32. Grayzel, The Church, 323 n.3. On this point, Loeb remains more cautious than 
Bardinet, because he knew of the document mentioned by René de Maulde, “Les juifs 
dans les Etats français du Saint-Siège au Moyen Age,” Bulletin historique et archéologique 
de Vaucluse 1 (1879): 6, which proves that there were Jews living in Avignon in 1327. 
33. Bardinet, “Condition civile” (1880) 47. 

34. On this question, see Joseph Shatzmiller, “The Papal Monarchy as Viewed by Medi- 
eval Jews,” in Italia judaica. Gh ebrei nello Stato pontificio fino al ghetto (1555) (Rome: 
Ministero per i beni culturali e ambientali, Ufficio centrale per i beni archivistici, 1998), 
30-41. This chronicle is of course neither the first nor the only one to develop the 
theme of Papal benevolence. It can also be found, for example, as pointed out by Yosef 
Hayim Yerushalmi, Sefardica. Essais sur l’histoire des juifs, des marranes et des nouveaux- 
chrétiens d’origine hispano-portugaise (Paris: Chandeigne, 1998), 90, in the works of Ibn 
Verga (Shebet Yehoudah, chapter 14), drawing on an earlier account. Yerushalmi criticizes, 
in passing, the blindness of Jewish authors, and has, on this point, been contradicted by 
Maurice Kriegel, “L’alliance royale, le mythe et le mythe du mythe. Sur Y.-H. Yerushalmi, 
Sefardica : essais sur l’histoire des Juifs, des marranes & des nouveaux-chrétiens d’origine hispano- 
portugaise, Editions Chandeigne, 1998,” Critique 632-633 (2000): 14-30, esp. 26-30. 49 
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historians today. René Moulinas, who was invited in 2001 to present the expulsion 
plans in the Comtat Venaissin and in Avignon in the sixteenth century, began 
his article by quoting some of the medieval instances of expulsions of Jews, and 
concluded by saying that “the Popes were among the rare sovereigns who resisted 
the general wish to drive out from the sight of Christian people these too-faithful 
descendents of Israel, who obstinately refused to recognize Jesus of Nazareth as the 
Messiah announced by their own prophets.”* In other cases, when an expulsion is 
referred to, it is always counterbalanced by a mention of the protection given to 
the Jews by John XXII at the time of the Shepherds’ Crusade: as if the main issue 
was to judge a man and his actions.*° One might object that, when René Moulinas 
wrote his text, he had not (as he himself pointed out) worked on the subject for 
any length of time. However, this in itself suggests the pressure exerted by a 
number of preconceived ideas, if it was still possible for a historian, writing from 
memory in the early years of this century, to associate the attitude of the Popes 
toward the Jews solely with the protection of the latter. As this was not the case, 
we must now try to present as clearly as possible the Papal decisions concerning 
the Jews living in the Comtat in the early 1320s. 


Imprecision of Dates and Places 


Since the episode which concerns us here has always been connected to events 
that took place outside of the Comtat, and which have conditioned the dates 
assigned to it, two questions must be asked which condition in turn possible inter- 
pretations: the date of the Papal decision, and whether the expulsion was an iso- 
lated event or, as Léon Bardinet believed, an event that concerned initially only 
the town of Bédarrides in 1321, before spreading to the whole of the Comtat around 
1322-1323. 

Although the date of the Jews’ return to the Comtat was, as we have seen, 
established from the beginning of Loeb’s studies on the subject, even today the 
date of their departure remains less easy to determine. There was no official act 
of expulsion issued by the Papacy, just as there was none to accompany the expul- 
sion of the Jews from France in 1306. Céline Balasse, who has studied large num- 
bers of related documents produced in conjunction with this expulsion and its 
long-term consequences (the sale, by royal officers, of goods that had belonged to 
Jews and the recovery of money owed to them continued up until the summer of 
1311) has not found any such document.*” She believes that this may be due to 


35. René Moulinas, “Velléités d’expulsion dans le Comtat Venaissin et à Avignon au 

XVI siècle,” in L'expulsion des juifs de Provence et de l Europe méditerranéenne (XV-XVI siècles). 

Exils et conversions, ed. D. Iancu-Agou (Paris: Peeters, 2005), 103-10; here 103. 

36. For example, Danièle and Carol Iancu, Les juifs du Midi. Une histoire millénaire (Avignon: 

A. Barthélémy, 1995), 87. 

37. Céline Balasse, 1306, expulsion des Juifs du royaume de France (Bruxelles: De Boeck, 
50 2008), 65 and 152. 
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the desire to keep the king’s decision secret for as long as possible, so that the 
Jews would not have the chance to flee before they could be imprisoned, or try to 
hide some of their belongings or their debt-books. The commissioners in charge 
of implementing the expulsion by the king must therefore have been given their 
instructions orally.’ There is nothing to warrant such speculation to explain the 
absence of a written Papal document but, even if the modus operandi of the Pope 
was very different from that of the king of France, it is not impossible to imagine 
that, at least in the early stages, a certain amount of discretion was needed to carry 
out such an operation. 

In the absence of any document, historians have usually settled on the year 
1322. In Eestasies, Carlo Ginzburg pointed out that the date of 1322 had been 
contested by Noël Valois,*? on the grounds of a letter written by John XXII, dated 
February 20, 1321, stating that the Pope had a chapel built in Bédarrides on the 
site of the former synagogue, and that three chaplains were to be appointed to it.*° 
‘This act was to be followed by a second one, two days later, allocating certain 
properties to the chapel, and stating that the properties in question had been 
bought from Jews.*! If then we were to accept that the destruction of the synagogue 
and the building of the chapel in Bédarrides were the consequence of an expulsion 
edict issued by the Pope, it would therefore be impossible to link the Papal decision 
to the so-called plot by the Jews and the lepers, the rumor of which did not spread 
in France until the spring and summer of 1321, and this therefore undermines 
Ginzburg’s theory. Ginzburg therefore refuted this date, arguing that the construc- 
tion of the chapel in Bédarrides could not be linked to an expulsion of Jews since 
the chapel had been built on land bought from Jews whose precise identities had 
been indicated.*? Such an argument, which assumes that the Jews in question 
had left the town of their own freewill after selling their property, is problematic, 
because it relies on an automatic association of an expulsion process and confisca- 
tion of goods, which is not at all obvious. As we shall see, the expulsion of the Jews 
from the Comtat was not systematically accompanied by measures of confiscation. 
Moreover, one should bear in mind that expulsion without confiscation was also 
the means chosen by the rulers of Spain when the Jews were driven out in 1492. 


38. Ibid., 61-62. 

39. Valois, “Jacques Duése,” 422. Followed by Solomon Grayzel, “References to the 
Jews in the Correspondence of John XXII,” Hebrew Union College Annual 23, no. 2 (1950- 
1951): 60-61 n. 1. 

40. Letter edited in Simonsohn, The Apostolic See, 1: no. 312, 326-27. 

41. Ibid., 327-28, no. 313. 

42. Ginzburg, Eestasies, 58 n. 48. 

43. For a recent account of this expulsion, see Béatrice Leroy, L’expulsion des Juifs 
@ Espagne (Paris: Berg international, 1990); Roland Goetschel, ed., 7492, L'expulsion des 
Juifs d’ Espagne (Paris: Maisonneuve et Larose, 1995); Haim Beinart, ed., The Expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain (Oxford: Littman Library of Jewish Civilization, 2002). On the 
detailed conditions of the sale of their goods by the Jews in Sicily in 1492, see Henri 
Bresc, “L’expulsion des Juifs de Sicile,” in L'expulsion des juifs de Provence, ed. Iancu- 
Agou, 59-76. 51 
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When he referred to the expulsion that he alleged to have taken place in France in 
1322, Ha-Cohen also noted that the Jews had been allowed to keep their property.¥ 

Ginzburg’s remark does, however, attract our attention to a number of prob- 
lems posed by the documents that have been used until now to study the expulsion 
and how it took place. Echoing Bardinet’s view, Ginzburg’s would imply making 
a clear distinction between what happened in Bédarrides and the events in the 
Comtat.* And, indeed, at first glance, the Pope’s letters glance concerning the Jews 
would seem to validate such an approach. In addition to the February 1321 letter 
on Bédarrides, two other letters have been preserved dating from May 27, 1323, 
which treat the towns of Noves and Carpentras.*° These letters resemble each 
other, and both differ substantially from the first one, not only by their date but 
also by their content. In the two letters from 1323, the Pope recalls that the Jews 
had already received several benevolent admonitions and sermons exhorting them 
to convert, but preferred to persist blindly in their errors and therefore had to be 
expelled.*” This allusion refers to what seems to have been one of the policies of 
John XXII, aimed at encouraging conversions of Jews in the Comtat; a “carrot and 
stick” policy, which on the one hand abrogated the rule that stated that if a Jew 
converted, he would be considered a traitor to his sovereign and have all his goods 
taken from him,’ but on the other hand confiscated all books belonging to Jews 
and burned them.*? The two letters stated that, after the expulsion, the Pope had 
a chapel built on the site of the synagogue, but that the chaplains had not yet been 
appointed (and that they would not be appointed until July 1323).°° Even if we 
accept then that the Papacy confused the moment when the decision was taken 


44. Hak-Kohen, The Vale of Tears, 69: “But they went away with all their goods and all 
their wealth.” This testimony is, of course, from a later date and not very reliable, but 
it does show that expulsion and confiscation of goods did not necessarily go hand- 
in-hand. 
45. The only difference between the two authors is that Bardinet believed that there 
were two separate Papal decisions, whereas Ginzburg imagined the departure of the 
Jews from Bédarrides, followed, just over a year later, by an expulsion. Before the act 
of February 1321, the Jewish community of Bédarrides had already been mentioned in 
letters from the Pope, in conjunction with the Shepherds’ Crusade: Simonsohn, The 
Apostolic See, 1: nos. 304-6, 316-19. One of these letters was addressed to all the nobles 
and officials, asking them to do what was necessary to protect the Jews in the Comtat 
Venaissin, but also those in Noves and Bédarrides, in the diocese of Avignon: letter of 
July 9, 1320, ibid., no. 306, 319. 
46. The letter concerning Noves has been published in Simonsohn, The Apostolic See, 
1: no. 321, 337-38, but presented as a letter concerning Chateauneuf-du-Pape: the editor 
mixed up the Latin name of Chateauneuf, Castrum Novum, and that of Noves, Castrum 
Novarum. Vhe letter concerning Carpentras is also in the same volume: Simonsohn, The 
Apostolic See, 1: no. 322, 338-39. 
47. The letter concerning Carpentras additionally contains the list of property allocated 
to the new chapel, among which we find a certain number of properties that had formerly 
belonged to Jews, including the bath-house and the Jewish cemetery in Carpentras. 
48. Acts of July 22 and 31, 1320, ibid., no. 307, 320. On the practice of seizing goods, 
see Bardinet, “Condition civile” (1880) 14. 
49. Simonsohn, The Apostolic See, 1: no. 309, 321-23. 

52 50. Ibid., no. 323, 340-41. 
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and the end of the building of the chapel, the chaplains were in fact appointed to 
Bédarrides in September 1321 or two years before those in Noves and Carpentras.*! 
In addition, the two letters from 1323 also refer clearly to an expulsion, whereas 
the letter from 1321 only mentions that Jews had previously resided in Bédarrides, 
and gives no reason for their having left the town. 

The distinction between the events in Bédarrides and the Papal expulsion 
would, therefore, seem to be the most convincing solution. However, the unpub- 
lished sources that we referred to in the introduction, and which came directly 
from local officers of the Papacy in the Comtat, contradict the reconstruction of 
events as suggested by the Pope’s letters. The treasury accounts for the Comtat 
Venaissin for the period from March 9, 1320 to March 9, 1321 clearly indicate that 
the sale of goods belonging to Jews had started in the Comtat that very year.5? 
In the part of the accounts register devoted to the transcription of the audit of the 
clavaire of Pernes, we find a report of the visit to this town of Ademar Ameilh, 
treasurer of the Apostolic Chamber, of Etienne de Vidalhac, senior judge of the 
Comtat, and of Guillaume de Granhols, treasurer of the Comtat, “for the matter 
of the Jews, so that all the goods they had in the Comtat might be sold.”°* During 
the same year, the treasurer of the Comtat travelled to Bonnieux “for the debts 
of the Jews.”°* The obligation that the Jews sell their property had therefore 
probably taken effect as early as the end of 1320, which allowed for the (quasi) 
completion of the chapel in Bédarrides by the beginning of 1321. The difference 
of two years between the construction of this first chapel and those of Carpentras 
and Noves can therefore be explained by the fact that the whole operation simply 
took time to be completed. If we bear in mind that in France the confiscation and 
sale of Jewish property, which began in 1306, were taking place in every bailiwick 
and seneschalcy until 1311—the last acts relative to this expulsion going on as late 
as 13145—, the time-difference involved in all these operations linked to the 
expulsion of the Jews from the Comtat does not seem so surprising. 

How, then, are we to explain the special place given to the towns of Bédarrides 
and Noves in the extant documentation? The swift building of chapels might, at 


51. Ibid., 328-29, no. 314. 

52. At this time, the accounts were dated according to the Nativity style, and the dates 
therefore need not be converted. However, this was no longer the case from 1334 
onwards. See Claude Faure, Evwde sur ’administration et Phistoire du Comtat-Venaissin du 
XIII au XV’ siècle (1229-1417) (Paris: H. Champion, 1909), 5-13. 

53. ASV, Gam. Ap., Coll. 261, fo. 28v: Pro facto judeorum ut bona omnia que habebant in 
comitatu venderentur. On the translation given above, we should bear in mind that, in 
accounts, the term factum can be used to mean either “a business”: pro facto clavarie 
(ibid., Inzr. et Ex. 141, fo. 22), pro facto molendinorum (ibid., Intr. et Ex. 223, fo. 223v), or 
“a property, an estate:” census pro facto de Balmetis (ibid., Intr. et Ex. 141, fo. 71), emerat... 
quoddam factum in territorio Serrarum (ibid., Coll. 261, fo. 139). This, however, does not 
in any way alter the following statement, which clearly indicates that all the property 
belonging to Jews in the Comtat was to be sold. 

54. Ibid., fo. 31. 

55. Balasse, 7306, 65. 53 
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first, lead us to suspect an act by the Inquisition, since this institution did, on several 
occasions, play a crucial role in the transformation of synagogues into churches.*° 
‘This hypothesis was formulated by Salomon Grayzel, who saw it as the conse- 
quence of the return of recently-converted Jews to Judaism, and who even believed 
that Bernard Gui might have played a part in this affair. However, this was strongly 
contested by Yosef Hayim Yerushalmi, who believed both that action on behalf of 
the Inquisition would have resulted in lawsuits rather than expulsions and that 
Bernard Gui would surely have left some trace of his role in the expulsion of Jews 
in the chronicle of the reign of John XXII, if he had had anything to do with it.*” 
‘Though a precise account of what happened is impossible, another hypothesis may 
be advanced based on the special political status of the two towns in question. 
Neither Bédarrides nor Noves was a castrum with the Pope as sovereign ruler or 
lord. Rather, they belonged to the strongholds that the Bishop of Avignon had been 
given directly by the Emperor.** And since, during this period, it was increasingly 
accepted (although local bishops and secular lords regularly protested) that dealing 
with the local Jewish communities was in the preserve of the ruler, Papal intervention 
in these two places would hardly have been appropriate." Intervention may, how- 
ever, have seemed necessary to John XXII, insofar as the Papacy had buildings in 
this town that had recently been renovated at a great cost, and therefore he tended 
to see these two particular castra as annexes of the Comtat.® There was, in partic- 
ular, one event which allowed the Pope to provide institutional justification for 


56. See Joshua Starr, “The mass conversion of Jews in southern Italy (1290-1293),” 
Speculum 21, no. 2 (1946): 203-11. 
57. See Grayzel, “References,” 62 n. 2: “[this expulsion]... was due to the existence of 
converts to Christianity at the height of the Shepherds’ Persecutions, who, having found 
a refuge in the Comtat, now reverted to Judaism. The inquisitors, especially Bernard 
Gui, thereupon became active and stirred the Pope to action,” and Yosef Hayim 
Yerushalmi, “The Inquisition and the Jews of France in the Time of Bernard Gui,” The 
Harvard Theological Review 63-3 (1970): 317-76, especially 333 n. 45. 
58. On the situation of the castrum of Bédarrides, stronghold of the Bishop in the Comtat, 
see Faure, Etude, 33-34. The castrum of Noves, however, was part of Provence, and 
therefore not in the Comtat. The Bishop claimed to have received the town directly 
from the Emperor, and therefore not to have to pay homage to the Counts of Provence. 
See, on this subject, Marc Mielly, Trois fiefs de léæêché d’Avignon : Noves, Agel et Verquiéres 
des origines à 1481 (Uzès: Henri Péladan, 1947). 
59. On the reinforcement of the link between the sovereign and the Jews, which had 
led, in some cases, to consider the Jews as serfs belonging to the sovereign, see Simon 
Schwarzfuchs, “De la condition des Juifs de France aux XII* et XIII siècles,” Revue 
des Etudes juives, 1966: 221-32 ; Maurice Kriegel, Les Juifs à la fin du Moyen Age dans 
l'Europe méditerranéenne (Paris: Hachette Littératures, 1979), 16-19; Balasse, 1306, 25-39. 
On the friction between the Bishopric and the Papacy on this question, in the context 
of the Comtat, see William Chester Jordan, “The Jews and the Transition to Papal Rule,” 
Ideology and Royal Power in Medieval France: Kingship, Crusades and the Jews (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2001), 213-32. 
60. The beginning of construction (in September 1316) is described in detail in ASV, 
Cam. Ap., Intr. et Ex. 14, from folio 21 onwards. ‘The remainder was published by Karl 
Heinrich Schifer, Die Ausgaben der apostolischen Kammer unter Johann XXII (Paderborn: 
54 F. Schéningh, 1911), 277-78. 
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this annexation: after the death of his nephew Jacques de Via, Bishop of Avignon,°! 
in June 1317, the Pope personally held this bishopric and controlled all the lands 
it included.®? The special political situation of these two towns, which were only 
temporarily (as a result of a set of complex political manœuvres) under the control 
of the Papacy, could also explain why the Papal documents concerning them are 
so numerous. In contrast, affairs concerning the Papal Comtat were given over to 
the Papal Rector and his officers, leaving fewer traces, and these were, logically, 
included in the local pontifical documentation. 

‘The Comtat Venaissin treasury accounts not only help us to situate chrono- 
logically the beginning of the expulsion, but they also provide precious informa- 
tion on how the sale of Jewish property was carried out. There are three sets of 
documents relating to Jewish property, the first one dating from 1323-1324. The 
accounts register for this year contains some unusual entries, two of which were 
subsequently cancelled out: a list of goods that had been bought or confiscated 
from Jews in Valréas,® and a list of properties for sale that had belonged to Jews 
in Carpentras.°* These two lists are followed by a section, the title of which indi- 
cates that it is a record of an estimation of the value of houses bought in Carpentras 
at the request of the Pope to house the pontifical services in the government of the 
Comtat.® The following section provides details on the exchanges made between 
houses that had formerly belonged to Jews in Carpentras and houses that were 
intended to lodge officers of the Comtat court, the value of which had been esti- 
mated in the previous section. This first set of documents ends with other sections 
detailing the sums of money that were necessary to build the chapel in Carpentras, 
lodgings for the chaplains, and for its endowment.” The second set of documents 


61. Joseph Hyacinthe Albanés and Ulysse Chevalier, eds., Gallia christiana novissima. 
Histoire des archevichés, évêques et abbayes de France, t. VIL, Avignon (Valence: Imprimerie 
valentinoise, 1920), no. 942. 

62. He had appointed Gérald de Campimulo and Gasbert de Valle, the latter being 
the treasurer of the Apostolic Chamber, as curates. See the letter of July 5, 1318 in 
Guillaume Mollat, ed., Jean XXII (1316-1334). Lettres communes analysées d'après les 
registres dits d'Avignon et du Vatican (Paris: A. Fontemoing, 1904), no. 8229. It may be 
added that, taking advantage of the struggle between Louis of Bavaria and Frederick 
the Fair, duke of Austria, for the Emperor’s throne, Jean XXII applied the constitution 
Romani principes that had been promulgated by his predecessor. He therefore declared 
the Imperial throne to be vacant, and granted himself control of it. For a brief account 
of this conflict, see Bernard Guillemain, Les papes d’Avignon, 1309-1376 (Paris: Ed. du 
Cerf, 1998), 61-74. 

63. ASV, Cam. Ap., Coll. 261, fo. 129: Sequitur venditio et recepta hospiciorum possessionum 
olim judeorum habitantium infra comitatum Venaissini et curia venaissini confiscatorum. Primo 
de bonis immobilibus judeorum olim Valriacis habitancium. 

64. Ibid., fo. 130: Seguntur venditiones bonorum immobilium judeorum qui olim morari soleb- 
ant Carpentorati. 

65. Ibid., fo. 132. 

66. Ibid., fo. 133: Et est sciendum quod pro recompensatione et satisfactione predictorum hospi- 
ciorum extimatorum et retentorum pro palacio et hospicio papali prout superius continetur fuerunt 
quedam hospicia que fuerunt judeorum olim habitancium in civitate Carpentorati extimata et 
tradita et assignata in recompensatione et satisfactione prout inferius particulariter continetur. 
67. Ibid., fo. 136-139. 55 
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is in a copy of the first register, which corresponds to a subsequent phase of trans- 
mission of the documents, since the two lists that were cancelled out do not figure 
in it.°? Finally, however, in a third state of the documents, the two sections that 
had been cancelled out in 1323-1324 were reintegrated into an annual account 
dated 1325-1326, together with a list of property from Aubignan that had been 
added.°? In these documents, it is stated that the goods described in these sec- 
tions had been confiscated because the Jews they belonged to had not sold them 
in time.”° 

‘The Pope must, therefore, have given the Jews with property a set period 
to sell, but it is impossible to determine exactly how long they were given. In the 
first set of documents, some goods are already marked as having been confiscated 
by the Curia, but it is difficult to say whether the confiscation was pronounced 
because the time limit had expired or because the owners had been declared 
guilty of irregularities by the Papal administration. The Papal officers had, indeed, 
received the order to put aside for the Pope any Jewish property that was deemed 
of value, and the Papal prerogative prevailed in the case of any sales carried out 
in the Comtat in normal times. Thus, any person selling any property was obliged 
to report the sale to the Papal administration, and those who tried to escape this 
obligation could have their property confiscated, even before the end of the time- 
limit imposed by the Pope.”! 

Although we cannot date with any certainty the end of this allotted time, 
the Comtat treasury accounts do allow us to determine precisely at what point 
members of the Jewish community started to leave the area. Indeed, some Jews 
were regular buyers of the tax income received by the Pope as ruler of the Comtat, 
and as such their names were recorded each year in the section detailing the revenues 
received by the Pope. As early as the financial period 1322-1323, their names had 
all disappeared from this section, with the exception of only two: Bonjudas Cassini 
and Boniface Nigri, who had acquired the rights to the revenues from Roaix for 
several years, for the sum of 4,500 silver (ures tournois per year, and had obviously 
been allowed to continue up to the end of their contract.” In 1323-1324, there 
were no more Jewish tax farmers left. 


68. ASV, Cam. Ap., Goll. 260, fo. 332 ss. 
69. ASV, Gam. Ap., Coll. 261, fo. 170-170v. There also exists a copy of these documents 
in the /nfroitus et Exitus 80, fo. 149-150v. 
70. ASV, Cam. Ap., Coll. 261, fo. 170: Seguntur recepta venditioni domorum et possessionum 
que fuerunt judeorum curie commissarum pro eo quia non vendiderant infra tempus eisdem judets 
per judicem venaissini prefixum et assignatum. 
71. This right of preemption was referred to when the land for the endowment of the 
chapel in Carpentras was being bought: ASV, Cam. Ap., Coll. 261, fo. 139. In the acts 
concerning the exchanges of houses in Carpentras, we may notice that two Jewish 
owners had had their property seized after it had been sold: ibid., fo. 134: [tem pro 
hospiciis Guillelmi et Alfanti Razeire, extimatis triginta lib. johann. fuerunt tradita et assignata 
duo alia hospicia quorum unum fuit Compradoni et aliud Astrugue de Bona Hora judeorum 
qui venditi fuerant XLX lib. johann. et confiscati curie et ideo non solvi aliquid. 

56 72. ASV, Cam. Ap., Coll. 261, fo. 85v. 
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‘Thus, the forced sale of Jewish property, which had been decided on between 
the end of 1320 and the beginning of 1321, was followed by an expulsion of the 
Jews which must have taken place between 1322 and 1323, since the Papal adminis- 
tration was still dealing with the consequences of the expulsion in 1326. The fact 
that this episode was drawn out over such a long period of time allows us to return 
to the difference in content between the Papal letters of 1321 and 1323. We suggested 
earlier that the Papal administration might have wanted to remain relatively dis- 
creet, at first, with regard to its intentions concerning the Jews. Indeed, just as the 
expulsion of Jews in the Middle Ages was not always accompanied by the confisca- 
tion of their property, confiscation of Jewish property was not always followed by 
an expulsion. The kingdom of France offers numerous examples, in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, of permanent or temporary confiscations, the expropriated 
goods being exchanged, in the latter case, for a substantial “tax.”’> This practice 
was to continue afterwards and allows us to understand what happened in France 
in 1322. Elizabeth Brown has shown that the alleged expulsion of the Jews from 
France in 1322 did not, in fact, take place. It is possible that in December 1321, 
just before his death, King Philip V had taken the decision to expel the Jews 
from his kingdom, but this expulsion was never carried out because a tax of 
150,000 “ures had been levied just prior to this, between June and October 1321, 
and the collection of this tax was considered a priority by Philip’s successor, 
Charles IV.”* Until 1326, Charles’ main preoccupation was to bring in the money 
from this tax, which obliged him to abandon any plans to expel the Jews, whose 
presence is attested in the kingdom between 1322 and 1326. The threat of expul- 
sion was, initially, used to persuade the Jewish communities to pay these substan- 
tial sums of money. This parallel suggests that, as far as our documentation shows, 
we cannot be sure that the Comtat Jews had been warned in 1320-1321 that the 
forced sale of their property would be followed by an expulsion. This hypothesis 
might explain why, in February 1321, when the sale of Jewish property was already 
under way, there was no mention of an expulsion in the Pope’s letter. It is, however, 
very unlikely that the Pope had not, from the beginning, had the intention of 
following the sale of Jewish goods by an expulsion. The destruction of the syna- 
gogues, which had been completed by February 1321 in Bédarrides, should have 
served to dispel any doubts on this point, since the Jewish communities could 
hardly envisage staying in a place where they had no place of worship. When 
the Jews returned to Carpentras in the reign of Clement VI, one of their first 
preoccupations was to set up a new synagogue, and this was granted to them by 


73. This happened, for example, in 1180, in the royal territories: Jews had been arrested, 

and then freed, and had to pay 15,000 marks to retrieve their goods. The same thing 

occurred in 1210, but this time they were ordered to pay a fine of 250,000 livres (Balasse, 

1306, 29-31). 

74. Brown, “Philip V,” 314-17. This would explain why representatives of the Jewish 

community requested to have produced, before the Parliament, that the document of 

Louis X, dating from 1315, which guaranteed them the right to live in peace in France 

until 1327. 

75. Ibid., 319-20. 57 
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the bishop in January 1344, on the condition that the building would not be any 
larger than the one that had existed at the time of John XXII.” 

‘This new enlarged timescale, starting in 1320-1321 and ending in 1325-1326, 
therefore allows us to remove some of the obstacles raised by the lack of documen- 
tary evidence. However, it also adds a new set of questions, and in particular that 
of the interpretation of the causes of the expulsion. 


The King of France and the Expulsion of the Lepers 


In Ecstasies, Carlo Ginzburg interprets Pope John XXII’s turnaround as the result 
of a letter that was allegedly sent to him by Philip of Valois during the summer of 
1321. He extensively quotes the letter’s contents, which are so astonishing that it 
has been regularly discussed since, if only to cast doubt onto its alleged effects.’ 
Philip of Valois stated in this letter that, after a series of events that stirred up fear 
among the population, people had started to attack the Jews, and it was on this 
occasion that the letter that we referred to in the introduction was found. Written 
in Hebrew characters on a piece of sheepskin, and bearing a seal showing a small 
figure defecating on the face of Christ crucified, it alluded to a plot between the 
Viceroy of Grenada and the Jews, together with the lepers, with the aim of destroy- 
ing Christendom, starting with the kingdom of France.” Given the context of the 
summer of 1321, the content of this false letter is hardly surprising. Ginzburg pointed 
out that, at that time, a set of documents was forged in order to link the Jews to 
an imaginary plot which initially only concerned the lepers. Most of the chroniclers 
of the time indicated that the idea of a plot involving Jews, lepers and the Viceroy of 
Grenada appeared for the first time in the testimony of one of the lepers who had 
been arrested, and which John the Archbishop, lord of Parthenay, sent to Philip V.” 
‘This testimony can also be found in the documents relating to the trial of the cleric 
Guillaume Agassa, which Jacques Fournier, the future Benedict XII then Bishop 
of Pamiers, had passed on to Marc Rivel,®° as well as in two false letters, accompa- 
nied by a declaration dated from Macon on July 2, 1321, in which local dignitaries 
claimed that the letters had been translated from Arabic.*! 

Given such a context, we may well wonder about the authenticity of the 
letter attributed to John XXII on which Carlo Ginzburg relies.*? There is no trace 


76. Loeb, “Les juifs de Carpentras,” 50. 
77. Stow, “The Avignonese papacy,” 293 ; Nirenberg, Communities of Violence, 81. 
78. Ginzburg, Eestasies, 45—46. 
79. Ibid., 35 and 44. This lord of Parthenay was, subsequently, pursued by the Inquisi- 
tion from 1323 onwards, and managed, thanks to the obstinacy of his family, to have 
his trial appealed to John XXII and to obtain that all the charges against him be dropped. 
See Jean-Marie Vidal, Le Sire de Parthenay et I’ Inquisition, 1323-1325 (Paris: Imprimerie 
nationale, 1904). 
80. Ginzburg, Ecstasies, 41-44. 
81. Ibid., 47-48. 

38 82. Ibid., 296 n. 42. 
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of it in the pontifical registers, and it is undated. This, in itself, is not reason enough 
to disqualify it. However, if we add that the formula used is very different from 
those that were usually used in Papal letters, and moreover that all the French 
place names are written in French rather than in Latin,** we might well be surprised 
that Mansi included it in his edition.® Although the great scholarly collections of 
the eighteenth century are not without their defects, it is impossible that such 
irregularities did not strike their editors, who were well used to Papal diplomatic 
texts, just as it is also strange that Carlo Ginzburg was not alerted by it: so much 
so that one may wonder whether the content of the letter, which is atypical to say 
the least, did not exercise a kind of fascination on these scholars (and perhaps a 
suspension of critical judgment). 

‘There is, moreover, at least one document that suggests this letter was proba- 
bly falsified at an earlier date. The alleged letter from John XXII can be found, 
reproduced identically, in a contemporary chronicle by Peter of Zittau (Petrus 
Zittaviensis, 1275-1339), the Cistercian abbot of the monastery of Zbraslav (KGnigsaal) 
in Bohemia, known at the time as Aw/a Regia: hence the name given to this chroni- 
cle, Chronica Aule Regie (or Chronicon Aule Regie).8° The Pope’s letter is included in 
the section for the year 1321.5% It is preceded by a remark by the author, explaining 
how he acquired it. A monk at the Cistercian abbey of Morimond, who told him 
that he had acquired it from the Roman Curia, apparently informed him of it. In 
this account, Peter wrote it down in his own hand, under dictation. The fact that 
he later admitted that he did not know whether or not the letter was really from 
the Pope, and that he invited the readers to decide for themselves, would appear 
to be at least a partial disavowal of the status of this letter.** Peter of Zittau was no 
doubt the source for the eighteenth-century collections of letters, and the document 


83. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum, col. 569: Joannes episcopus, Servus Servorum Dei, universis 
Christi fidelibus, praesertim neophytis et cathechumenis, ac omnibus Christianitati adherentibus... 
84. Ibid., col. 569: dilecto filio nostro Philippo comite @’ Anjou, filio secundum carnem victoris- 
simi viri domini Caroli de Valois...; col. 570: facta fuit horribilis eclipsis solis in comitatu 
@ Anjou et de Touraine... 

85. Mansi in fact merely copied it from the collection of Jean Hardouin, Acta conciliorum 
et epistolae decretales ac constitutiones summorum pontificum (Parisiis, 1714), vii: col. 1405-9. 
86. Josef Emler, ed., Fontes Rerum Bohemicarum, Prameny déjin českých, vol. IV, (Prague, 
1884). 

87. Ibid., 258-60. 

88. Ibid., 257: Epistolam vero papalem, ut creditur, causam et materiam huius negocii continen- 
tem in Morimundensi monasterio a quodam, qui eam se habuisse fatebatur a Romana curia, 
propria manu scripsi et hic de verbo ad verbum hanc in cetera annotavi. Utrum autem eadem 
epistola ex certa sciencia domini pape processerit, pro certo nescio, sed hoc discutere legencium 
iudicio derelinquo. 'There are two Cistercian monasteries with the name of Morimond: 
the largest of these was the fourth of the four daughter-abbeys of Citeaux, built in the 
Haute-Marne in the diocese of Langres; the second is the monastery of Morimondo 
near Milan, in Italy. However, as Zbraslav, which became the necropolis for the kings 
of Bohemia, was a daughter-abbey to the French abbey of Morimond, there seems to 
be little doubt as to which monastery this was. See Louis Dubois, Histoire de abbaye de 
Morimond... quatrième fille de Citeaux... : ouvrage où lon compare les merveilles de lassociation 
cénobitique aux utopies socialistes de nos jours, ed. P.-L. Parisis (Paris, 1851), 264. 
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he quotes would seem to be part of an attempt to link the “plot” between the 
lepers and the Jews, rather than have anything to do with the Comtat affair. It fits 
perfectly into the French context described by Ginzburg, but it probably sheds no 
light on the causes of John XXII’s decision. While it seems likely that the false 
letter by Bananias, or the version of it that was included in the letter from Philip 
of Valois, circulated during the summer of 1321, at the same time as the other 
letters concerning the Jews-lepers plot, there is nothing that can allow us to state 
categorically that the Pope had ever heard of it. The very uncertain status of the 
letter from Philip of Valois therefore prevents us from viewing it as the decisive 
element that influenced the Pope’s position regarding the Jews in the second half 
of 1321, leading him to expel them in 1322. 

If we rule out the existence of any link between the expulsion and the French 
context of 1321-1322, it would no longer seem possible to support the thesis of 
any kind of influence of French policy over that of the Pope. We may recall that 
the year 1320 had been marked by a great deal of activity on the part of the Pope 
in favor of conversion, whether by defending the rights of those who converted, 
or by burning the books of those who did not. If we put it back into an earlier 
context, that of the consequences of the Shepherds’ Crusade and the pressure 
exercised by the Pope on the Jewish communities to convert, the decision to drive 
the Jews out of the Comtat would appear to be the result of a genuine Papal policy, 
which we must now attempt to understand. 


A Real-Estate and Financial Transaction? 


Let us first return to the unpublished accounts on the establishment of a district 
in Carpentras reserved for the Papal administration at the time of the sale of Jewish 
properties.” These documents raise one of the classic questions when dealing 


89. As Kriegel points out, even though the context in which the letter of Philip of Valois 
may have been written rules out the possibility of it being the decisive factor persuading 
the Pope to expel the Jews from the Comtat, the content of the letter is in keeping 
with what is known of Philip’s action when he became King of France as Philip VI. 
Grayzel, The Church, 336-37, alludes to a letter from Pope John XXII, dated March 22, 
1329, published by Simonsohn, The Apostolic See, no. 341, 357-59, replying to a request 
from Philip VI. The king had written to the Pope, asking him to grant indulgences to 
all those who visited a chapel, built in the Cistercian abbey of Cambron, in the diocese 
of Cambrai, after a recently-converted Jew had pierced an image of the Virgin Mary 
with a spear. This episode is recounted in a number of texts, which vary however in 
their details and in the date attributed to the event, which is variously said to have been 
between 1322 and 1326: see Jean Stengers, “Les juifs dans les Pays-Bas au Moyen Age,” 
Mémoires del’ Académie royale de Belgique XLV, no. 2 (1950): 20 and 117-18, which provides 
both an analysis of the sources and a bibliography on this question. The importance 
that Philip VI attached to such an episode might well lead us to think that it is not 
impossible that a letter such as that alluded to by Peter of Zittau could indeed have 
been sent by this sovereign to Pope John XII a few years previously. 

90. Although we indicated earlier that there are several extant copies of these accounts, 

60 the version that we have used here is: ASV, Gam. Ap., Coll. 261, fo. 132-39. 
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with medieval expulsions of Jews: the financial gain involved for the rulers. In 
Carpentras, the Papacy carried out a series of expropriations of Christian owners 
when lodging the court of the Rector of the Comtat in houses in the town centre. 
In order to provide indemnities for the owners who had been expropriated, their 
houses were exchanged for other houses bought from Jews who had been forced 
to sell their property before leaving the Comtat. These accounts present first of 
all the estimated value of eighteen properties, bought “at the request of our lord 
the Pope” to create “the Papal residence, in which must lodge the senior judge, 
the procurator fiscal, the treasurer and the vzguter, and in which the courts of the 
abovementioned judge and vigwier are to be held.”*! The total estimated value of 
these buildings amounted to 2,925 /vres. In the following section, it is stated that 
“in order to compensate for and pay for these houses which have been valued and 
reserved for the Papal palace and residence, other houses have been exchanged, 
which belonged to Jews formerly living in Carpentras.” °? The whole list, summed 
up in the following table, shows that the majority of these houses was bought. 
However, it also indicates that six of them were confiscated. 

‘This kind of exchange was unusual, and it benefitted from two phenomena 
that often occurred during expulsions. Christians intending to buy property were 
no doubt aware that Jews were going to have to sell their property quickly, and 
this, together with the arrival on the market of a large number of properties, had 
the effect of lowering the prices of houses with regard to their real value. In 1306, 
royal officials realized that the profits from these sales was lessened because there 
were so many of them in such a short period of time, and this led them to put a 
temporary stop to sales of confiscated goods, and to schedule them over a longer 
period of time.” In this case, since the Papacy had authorized the Jews to sell their 
property, but had also given orders to its officials to put them aside at market price, 
it was in its interest that the prices should be low. We may notice in the chart that 
the price paid for properties bought from Jews did not correspond to the value at 
which they were estimated by the Papal officials: the Jewish owners had therefore 
been obliged to sell at a loss. However, the Papal officials were clever enough to 
base their exchanges with the Christian property owners not on the market value 
of the Jews’ houses, but on their estimated value. The text thus presents five 
variants of this property operation, which almost always give an advantage to the 
Papal administration. 

In the simplest cases, two houses were exchanged, the estimated value of 
which was similar. This happened for the chaplains’ house belonging to Raymond 
de Mazan, estimated at 200 /vres, which was exchanged for a house that had been 


91. Ibid., fo. 132-32v: Sequntur extimationes hospiciorum emptorum de mandato domini nostri 

pape in civitate Carpentorati pro faciendo hospicium papale in quibus quidem hospictis morantur 

judex maior, procurator thesaurarius et vicarius et tenentur curie judicis et vicarii predictorum 

et pro dictis hospiciis fuerunt queddam alia hospicia juxta extimationem tradita et assignata 

prout inferius particulariter continetur. 

92. Ibid., fo. 133. 

93. Balasse, 7306, 153. 61 
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Estimation Sale price 


Name of the Price of | Name of the Percentage Total 


of the price of the ; ; Profit % of 
person to the house owner of the ftheh h of loss price paid deb ings fi 
receive an as noted house given E R TT for the by the made by savings tor 
indemnity by the Pope in exchange piven. m piven 1m Jewish owner papacy the papacy the papacy 
j exchange exchange È 4 

The late 500 livres Bonizac Not stated 400 livres Not stated 400 fivres 100 Livres 20% 

Raymond de Torno 

de Mazan 

Siffrede Garini 1501. Leo de 2 contradictory 


Sancto amounts: in the 
Paulo margin, 140 with 
an “x” struck out 
(therefore, 150) 


and 160 
Children 4501. Dieulossal 1001. Nil 100 % 3501. 1001. 22.2% 
of the late and Asseronus confiscated 
Bernard Marini de Carcassona 
Ferrare Issarteri 175:1, Josse del 2501. 1601. 36 % 1101. 651. 37% 
Casslar 
Children of 1001. Bona 1001. 601. 40 % 601. 401. 40 % 
Pontius Issarteri de Saulerche 
House of the 601. 601. Nil None 
late Pontius 
Cavaleri, which 
belongs 
to Guillelme 
de Podio 
Master Pierre 1501. Frezada 2501. 235:1: 6% 1351. 151. 10% 
Nicolay, notary 
Rostaing Rodeti 701. Provincial 401. 301. 25 % 601. 101. 14.3% 
house 
of the Jews 
Guillelme 1201. Estes de Torno 1401. 811. 42% 611. 591. 50% 
de Podio 
Guillelme and 201. for G. Compradonus Confiscated 100 % Nil 301. 100 % 
Alfant Razeire and 10 for A. and Astrugue (struck out) 
de Bona Hora 
Chaplains’ 2001. Crescas de 200 1. 1651. 17.5% 1651. 351. 17.5% 
house belonging Sancto Paulo 
to Raymond 
de Mazan 
Berengére 301. 301. Nil None 
Leumona 
Hugues 801. Salvet 501. 100 % 301. 501. 62.5 % 
de Murs de Noves confiscated 
Guillelme 5001. Bonjudas 500 1. 3301. 34% 3301. 1701. 34% 
Cavaleri Cassini 
and his son 
Raymond 1601. Bonjudas 1501. 100 % 101. 1501. 94 % 
Leumon (+) del Caslar confiscated 
Lantenerius 1001. Bachus de 1001. 100 % Nil 1001. 100% 
of Avignon Carcassonne confiscated 
Etienne Pictoris 501. Maronus 501. 100 % Nil 501. 100% 
confiscated 
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bought from a Jew and also estimated at 200 /wres, but for which the Papacy paid 
only 165 /ures. This exchange therefore led to a savings of 35 /ures. In the second 
case, the Christian owner who had been expropriated was given another house 
belonging to a Jew, but which had been estimated at a lower value. This was the 
case for Rostaing Rodeti. His house was worth 70 /vres, and it was exchanged for 
the provincial Jews’ house that was estimated at 40 vres. The Papacy therefore 
added 30 /wres so that the owner should not lose out on the transaction. However, 
as the Papacy paid 30 /ures (and not 40) for the house, they also made a profit of 
10 /vres. In some cases, the Pope gave as compensation a house belonging to a 
Jew whose estimated value was superior to that of the house that had been taken: 
the house of Guillelme de Podio, estimated at 120 /wres, was thus exchanged 
for the house of Estes de Torno, estimated at 140 /vres. Guillelme was therefore 
asked to pay the difference, regardless of the fact that the house of Estes de 
Torno had been bought by the treasurer for only 81 ures: which allowed the Papal 
administration to pay out only 61 /vres. A similar situation occurred with another 
person, Ferrare Issarteri. He was the only Christian property owner who managed 
to make a profit out of being expropriated. His house was worth 175 /wres, and he 
was offered in exchange a house worth 250 /vres, meaning that he should have 
been obliged to pay the remaining 75 /vres. However, thanks to an agreement with 
Etienne de Vidalhac, the vice-rector, and Guillaume de Granhols, treasurer of the 
Comtat, Ferrare only added 50 /wres, meaning that he acquired a house valued at 
250 vres for only 225 /ivres. As the Jewish owner sold this house for 160 /wres, the 
Papacy only paid out 110 /vres, and 50 /wres more were added by Ferrare. In this 
case, both parties made a profit at the expense of the Jewish owner, who lost 
90 /ivres of the value of his property. These two examples show that some owners 
found it easier to defend their interests than others, and it was doubtless no 
coincidence that the owner who did not manage to make a profit was a woman. 
Another reason can be advanced to explain the difference between these two 
situations: Ferrare may have been aware that he was in a position of strength. 
When no house could be found to give to the person who had been expropriated, 
the Papacy had to pay back the owner the cost of the house, in cash. We may 
understand why, in this case, the Papal officials preferred to reach an agreement 
which allowed them to exchange a property that they had acquired for 160 ores, 
rather than having to pay the 175 /ures that Ferrare’s house was worth. 

‘There were also some extreme cases. First, those in which the Papacy gained 
nothing, because it paid the price of the house straight out. This happened twice: 
with Guillelme de Podio and with Bérengére Leumona. And then there were 
the cases in which the Papacy made a total profit, because the house that was 
exchanged had been confiscated. 

What conclusions can be drawn from these exchanges? A total of 2,925 /wres 
was needed to acquire the eighteen houses required by the Papal administration. 
However, if we add up the prices of all the properties bought or confiscated from 
Jews, we come only to a total of 2,600 /wures. This total, however, does not correspond 
to what was actually paid out by the Papacy: i.e., 1,611 Xures. If we consider the total 
expenses incurred by this operation, the Papal administration paid out 1,951 /wres 63 
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instead of the 2,925 that it needed, thereby saving a third of the sum that it would 
have paid if this had been a normal expropriation procedure. And yet, the Papacy 
did not expel the Jews from Carpentras in order to improve its financial situation. 
Indeed, the text of the Co//ectorie 261 ends with three folios describing the construc- 
tion of a chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and repairs made to the lodgings of 
its three chaplains, for a total amount of around 1,200 /ures.°* The profit made 
by the sale of property was, therefore, completely reinvested in a religious enter- 
prise. Moreover, the contract for the work was, judiciously, attributed to two men, 
Guillaume Filioli and Bertrand Fulconis,” chosen among the craftsmen who had 
already worked for the Pope on the construction of his palace in Pont-de-Sorgues,”° 
and who happened to be among the very few craftsmen in the Papal building 
projects who were identified as being “from Carpentras.”®” ‘The construction of 
the chapel thus conveniently reminds us that local craftsmen also benefited from 
the establishment of the Papal court in these parts. 

‘There is one further element that undermines the idea of an expulsion carried 
out for purely financial reasons. Before 1323-1324, Jews had been among the main 
bidders for seigniorial tax farms in the Comtat.’ In the short term, their departure 
would cause a real problem, because very few people in the region were capable 
of supporting such substantial economic operations. In 1322-1323, in many towns 
and territories, nobody was willing to bid for tax revenues, and the Papal administra- 
tion found itself obliged to ask its officials to levy these revenues themselves, and 
to account for them to the treasurer. This situation did not cause a huge financial 


94. ASV, Cam. Ap., Coll. 261, fo. 138v: the total amount of all the purchases made for 
the chapel and the chaplains’ house comes to 1,159 /wres. On the following folio, an 
additional sum of 50 /vres is recorded for the endowment of the chapel. 

95. Ibid., fo. 137. 

96. On the construction of this palace, see Eugéne Miintz, “Le palais pontifical de Pont- 
de-Sorgues,” Mémoires de la société nationale des antiquaires de France 45 (1884): 17-36; 
Maurice Faucon, “Les arts à la cour d’Avignon sous Clément V et Jean XXII,” Mélanges 
d'archéologie et d'histoire ii (1882): 36-65, and iv (1884): 57-130; Anthony T. Luttrell 
and Thomas F. C. Blagg, Le palais papal et autre bâtiments du XIV’ siécle a Sorgues, pres 
d Avignon, Etudes sorguaises 10 (1997), and Id., “The Papal Palace and Other Fourteenth- 
Century Buildings at Sorgues near Avignon,” Archaeologia 109 (1991): 161-92. 

97. We find them mentioned (with the indication of where they were from) in the 
accounts relating to the construction in Pont-de-Sorgues, in ASV, Cam. Ap. Intr. et Ex., 
37, for example, in fo. 10v. 

98. ASV, Cam. Ap., Coll. 261, fo. 1-2v. For example, for the year 1320-1321, just for the 
so-called “general” Papal revenues (i.e., excluding donations made by the Hospitallers), 
we find Astrugue de Noves (for the revenues from Pernes, La Roque-sur-Pernes), 
Senhor Belan (Cavaillon), Bonjudas Cassini (Oppéde and Bonnieux, in association with 
Guillaume Langeri, gentleman, Mormoiron, Malaucéne and Serres in association with 
Bonjudas Belan and Boniface Nigri, Séguret and Sablet in association with Nigri, Crescas 
and Samuel de Narbonne, Lapalud with Nigri, Mornas with Nigri), Boniface Nigri 
(Malaucéne and Serres, Séguret, Sablet in association with Bonjudas Cassini, Crescas 
and Samuel de Narbonne, Lapalud with Cassini, Mornas with Cassini), Vinas de 
Perpignan (Bolléne), Salvet de Beaucaire (Caderousse), Dius de Narbonne and Salvet 
de Lucete (Pont-de-Sorgues and Entraigues). 
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loss: the whole of the Pope’s seigniorial revenues, which amounted to slightly more 
than 150,000 silver fournozs in 1321-1322, reached just over 144,000 silver zournots 
the following year.” In some places, having officials collect the taxes even allowed 
the Papacy to bring in more money.! Yet it took the Papal officials away from 
their usual tasks, and could not continue for very long: from the following year 
onwards a number of new bidders appeared in the accounts. These included 
Italians such as Zenobio Thome and Nicola Gerelli, who obliged the Papacy to 
reduce its demands.'°' For example, they acquired the tax revenues of Bonnieux, 
Ménerbes and Oppéde for the sum of 3,050 silver sournois, i.e., much less than the 
sum that had been paid by the Jews, and much less than the amount of taxes that 
could be expected to be collected from these places.!°* The appearance of these 
new tax farmers thus resulted in a decrease in revenue for 1323-1324, with a total 
of just fewer than 138,000 silver sournors.' Apart from the purely financial consid- 
erations, the departure of the Jews should not, therefore, be interpreted as a way 
of giving more room to local Christian financiers who wished to participate more 
in tax farming, without being able to give the same financial guarantees as the Jews. 
Very soon, the system was reorganized around Italian financiers, and the Papacy 
lost to some extent. 

More broadly, it should be noted that the idea of financial interest as a 
prime motivation for the expulsion of Jews has lost substantial ground in recent 
historiography. Even for the French expulsion of 1306, in which the financial 
interest of the king was much more obvious, insofar as he did not only expel the 
Jews but confiscated their goods and their loans, the substantial financial profit 
made should not (according to Balasse) be considered sufficient cause to have 
warranted expulsion.‘ It might even be considered that, for a medieval ruler, 
doing without Jews was a luxury he could ill afford. From this point of view, it is 
no coincidence that the expulsion of the Jews from the Comtat should have come 
about at a time when, thanks to the implementation of an in-depth financial 
reform based on an extremely efficient centralized system for tax collection, Pope 


99. ASV, Gam. Ap., Coll. 260, fo. 209-210v and fo. 241-43v for 1321-1322 and ibid., 
Coll. 261, fo. 48v—58 and fo. 85-88 for 1322-1323. 

100. For example, the combined revenues for the towns of Oppéde, Bonnieux and 
Ménerbes were sold in 1321-1322 for the sum of 4,025 silver fournois; however, by the 
end of the year, the Jewish bidders had only paid 3,850: ASV, Cam. Ap., Coll. 260, 
fo. 209v. In 1322-1323, the collection by a local young gentleman, Guillaume Alfant, 
and by the clavaire Jacques de Crota brought in 5,048 Xures tournois: Co//. 261, fo. 49v. 
101. Zenobio ‘Thome bought one of the houses that had belonged to a Jewish owner 
and had not been reserved by the Papacy, in 1323-1324, ibid., fo. 130. Nicola Gerelli, 
however, described as an Italian living in Carpentras, had the property that he had 
attempted to buy at the same time taken away by Papal officials: ibid., fo. 139. Several 
years later, in the accounts for the year 1335-1336 (1334-1335 old style, and in the 
registers), Zenobio Thome is described as a Florentine living in Oppéde (ibid., nzr. et 
Ex. 141, fo. 57v). 

102. Ibid., Co//. 261, fo. 96v. 

103. Ibid., fo. 96-97v, fo. 154—-56v for 1323-1324. 

104. Balasse, 1306, “Besoin d’argent,” 283-91. 65 
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John XXII had become much richer than any of his predecessors.!°° Consequently, 
more than any other ruler of the time, he could do without the support of the Jews. 

However, it should not be thought that the sudden departure of the Jews did 
not benefit the Pope and his entourage. Whether or not the Pope’s main motive 
was a financial one does not alter the fact that the sale of Jewish property was 
welcomed by the Papal authorities, and especially by the local administration, as 
a godsend. In Carpentras, the only party who made any profit out of the exchange 
of houses was the Papacy, and in other towns, where there was no need to find 
premises to lodge the Curial services, the beneficiaries of these sales were also, on 
several occasions, Papal agents living in the Comtat. Among the seven buyers of 
confiscated Jewish property in Valréas,!°° we may note the presence of Amator 
Senhorelli, at the time the clavaire of Valréas,!°’ of Richard de Multi Denariis, a 
judge there,!°° and finally of André Arnaudi, former clavaire of Valréas and still 
one of the tax farmers of the Comtat. 19° 

‘Thus, besides having unpopular moneylenders disappear, there were many 
people in Papal circles who gained by seeing the Jews leave the area: it was in the 
interest of the Papacy to have its agents owning local property, so that they could 
become more deeply rooted in local affairs, and these agents could congratulate 
themselves on having been able to acquire land and houses at very advantageous 
prices. One might even wonder whether the goods that had been confiscated had 
not been set aside for them, or at least proposed first to them. However, these 
transactions were essentially opportunistic and were not the primary motivation 
for the Pope’s decision to expel the Jews. 


The Importance of the Local Context 


Given the complexity of the question, it would seem unreasonable to try to identify 
a single reason that dictated the Pope’s decision. At best, we can suggest a number 
of elements that might have persuaded him that an expulsion was not only a politi- 
cally useful gesture, but also that it did not constitute such a important break with 
the traditional policy of the Popes towards the Jews as we might think today. 


105. On the reform of Papal taxation, see Bernard Guillemain, La cour pontificale 

@ Avignon, 1309-1376. Etude d'une société (Paris: E. De Boccard, 1962). For an evaluation 

of the wealth of John XXII, see Schäfer, Die Ausgaben. 

106. ASV, Cam. Ap., Intr. et Ex. 80, fo. 149. 

107. Clavaire of Valréas in 1317-1318 (ibid., Co//. 260, fo. 9, 19v) and in 1319-1324 (ibid., 

Coll. 260, fo. 70v, 112) 

108. Judge of Valréas in 1319-1326 (ibid., Go//. 260, fo. 87-88, Coll. 261, fo. 23, 71, 114, 

Intr. et Ex. 80, fo. 118), criminal judge until December 4, 1334 (ibid., nzr. et Ex. 141, 

fo. 44v), judge and viguier of Carpentras in 1338-1339 (ibid., Registra Avinionensia 53, 

fo. 347) and for two and a half months in 1340-1341, (ibid., Reg. Av. 53, fo. 410v). 

109. Clavaire of Valréas in 1318-1319 (until October 13, 1319, ibid., Co//. 260, 34v, 42, 
66 fo. 70), adjudicator of Richerenches in 1321-1323 (ibid., fol. 241v, Col. 261, fo. 85v). 
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While he began his reign with the coffers empty, obliged to borrow from 
Italian bankers the money necessary for his subsistence and that of his court, by 
1320 John XXII was a wealthy Pope. Nonetheless, he was at the head of an institu- 
tion that had been severely weakened by the crisis between Boniface VIII and 
Philip the Fair, the rootlessness of Pope Clement V, and then the two-year vacancy 
of the See that preceded his election."!° In this difficult context, John XXII chose 
to support the reconstruction of the institution through its long-term implantation 
in Avignon and in the Comtat. The newly-elected Supreme Pontiff had, in fact, 
been settled in Avignon for a long time, having been bishop of the town (1310- 
1313) and then cardinal (1313), before becoming Pope in 1316. He had an excellent 
knowledge not only of the human and financial resources that he could rely upon 
in this region, but also of the difficulties that he would have to overcome if he 
wanted to ensure that he had real control over these territories and the communities 
that lived there.!'! During the reign of his predecessor, Clement V, the Curia had 
been mobile during all of the first part of the reign, and when the Pope decided 
to settle in Avignon in 1309, taking advantage of the hospitality offered by the 
tuler of the city, Robert of Naples, the conditions in which he lived were still quite 
precarious: the Pope was lodged on the outskirts of the town, in the convent of 
the Friars Preachers. When John XXII came to power, there was no longer any 
question of returning to Rome in the near future. He therefore settled very quickly, 
in the centre of Avignon, in the palace of Bishop Jacques de Via, one of his neph- 
ews.!!? He then embarked upon a large-scale reform of the Curia, paying special 
attention to the Apostolic Chamber, which was in charge of managing the Papal 
finances and his temporal policy, to taxes that had to be paid by clerics, and to the 
administration of the Comtat.!!3 However, even if the Curia resided now in Avignon, 
this did not mean that the Pope had a completely free hand. This undoubtedly 
motivated in part his decision to build a second palace, in Pont-de-Sorgues, close 
to Avignon, where he reactivated a workshop allowing him to mint Papal coinage.!"+ 


110. The first register of the accounts of John XXII begins with a loan of 5,000 florins 
(ASV, Gam. Ap., Intr. et Ex. 14, fo. 1). 

111. On the beginnings of John XXII’s pontificate, see Guillemain, La cour pontificale 
@ Avignon, 1309-1376, and Valérie Theis, “De Jacques Duése à Jean XXII. La construc- 
tion d’un entourage pontifical,” Cahiers de Fanjeaux 45, forthcoming. 

112. See Guillemain, Les papes, 20-59; Edmond Albe, “Autour de Jean XXII. Les familles 
du Quercy. Part 2. I. Le frère et les sæurs du pape,” Annales de Saint-Louis-des-Frangais 
I (1902): 57-102. 

113. See Guillemain, La cour pontificale d’ Avignon, 1309-1376; Louis Caillet, La Papauté 
d'Avignon et l’Église de France. La politique bénéficiale du pape Jean XXII en France, 1316- 
1334 (Paris: PUF, 1975), and on the reform of the Apostolic Chamber, see Valérie 
Theis, “La réforme comptable de la Chambre apostolique et ses acteurs au début du 
XIV¢ siècle,” Mélanges de I’ Ecole francaise de Rome — Moyen Age 118, no. 2 (2006): 169-82. 
114. On the palace, see n. 97. On the mint, see Marc Bompaire, “La monnaie de 
Pont-de-Sorgues dans la première moitié du XIV® siècle,” Revue numismatique 6, no. 25 
(1983): 139-176 and Edoardo Martinori, “La zecca papale di Ponte della Sorga (Contado 
Venesino),” Rivista italiana di numismatica XX (1907): 215-56. 
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On the local level, aside from no longer being the sovereign of the town in 
which he resided, the Pope was confronted with a further problem: that of the 
main town of the Comtat, Carpentras. The lord of this city was the Bishop of 
Carpentras, and several issues between the Bishop and Papal officials had marked 
the end of the thirteenth century.! Officially, since the Comtat had come back 
into the fold of the Pope, in 1274, the Papal Rector had his court in Pernes. 
However, in reality, even before the Popes settled in the region, he spent the bulk 
of his time in Carpentras, from where he exercised part of his duties, which obliged 
him either to manage the bishop’s sensitivities or else to take advantage of events 
that prevented him from taking any action.'!° In 1318, John XXII began to swing 
the balance of power in favor of the Papal administration, and after having 
obtained the nomination to the bishopric of Carpentras of a man that was devoted 
to him, Otto of Foix, the Pope obtained from the latter, on April 12, 1320, an act 
called the “Bull of Dismembration” which granted the Pope temporal power over 
the Bishop of the town. The latter retained his spiritual power, and received indem- 
nities in return.!!” Carpentras then became the official capital of the Comtat. All 
that remained for the Papal administration was to make a place for itself in the 
urban fabric. We do not intend to suggest that the expulsion of the Jews was 
decided on simply to enable the Papal administration to settle in the capital of the 
Comtat, but simply to point out that the Papacy was, at that time, vigorously 
asserting its power on the local level. 

In the context of the reform of the Apostolic Chamber, under whose control 
was the treasurer of the Comtat Venaissin, the Pope’s revenues as lord of the land 
were subjected to a much more rigorous percentage-taking than had previously 
been the case, as attested by the registers of accounts. Moreover, the local popula- 
tion saw an increase in the taxes it had to pay, to cover sometimes very visible 
new expenses, such as the purchase of the castrum of Valréas for 16,000 florins, a 
price which was entirely shared out among the local communities in February 
1319.118 Given these conditions, it is not too much to suppose that the Papacy 


115. A trace of many of them can be found in the bishop’s cartulary, Carpentras, Biblio- 
théque Inguimbertine, MS 560. See Theis, Le gouvernement. 
116. On October 24, 1302, the Rector and his senechal had obtained the right to conduct 
affairs relating to the Comtat Venaissin while residing in Carpentras (ASV, Gam. Ap., 
Coll. 494, fo. 67). Under Boniface VIII, the Bishop of Carpentras, Bérenger Forneri, was 
prosecuted for financial affairs, and because a canon of Carpentras, Raymond Durandi, 
had lodged an appeal against him with the Apostolic See, accusing him of homicide, 
sacrilege, simony and poisoning, as well as wrongful excommunication of Friars Minor 
and other clerics. The Papacy drew out the proceedings, and no sentence was passed 
until 1307: Charles Grandjean, ed., Le registre de Benoit X. Recueil des bulles de ce pape 
(Paris: Fontemoing, 1905), no. 990, and Regestum Clementis papae V e Vaticanis archetypis... 
nunc primum editum cura et studio monachorum ordinis 8. Benedicti (Rome, 1885), nos. 1323, 
1682 and 1778. 
117. Carpentras, Bibliothèque Inguimbertine, MS 560, piece 10. 
118. ASV, Instrumenta Miscellanea 617: 1317, August 30-September 18, acts relating to 
the purchase in Valréas. The collected sums are registered in ASV, Cam. Ap., Coll. 260, 
68 fo. 49-53v. 
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cannot have been very popular during these years. To this we may add sources of 
friction due to the more regular actions of the Papal justice system, or the cancella- 
tion of sales of goods upon which the Papacy had exercised its right of preemption.!!? 

It was during this period of assertion of Papal power in the Comtat that the 
violent episode of the Shepherds’ Crusade against the Jews took place. The very 
visible involvement of part of the Jewish community in the collection of Papal 
taxes made the Jews a prime target for those disenchanted with the brutality of 
Papal policy and taxation. We may bear in mind the parallel with the situation in 
1320 in France, very well described by Nirenberg. Ina context of discontent against 
royal policy, especially in matters of taxation, many people associated the Jews 
with this policy, both because some of them acted as agents of the state, but also 
because part of the taxes to which the Jews were subjected were borne by the 
Christians who had borrowed from Jewish moneylenders.!7° Thus, as Nirenberg 
shows, by attacking the Jews, the Shepherds, far from indulging in a spate of irrational 
violence, were revolting both against the administrative policy of the king and 
showing the king’s inability to protect his own agents, the Jews.'*! In the Comtat, 
the action of the Pope against the Shepherds no doubt prevented such a large- 
scale revolt from taking place, since local officials could more easily control this 
small territory than they could the kingdom of France. The fiscal policy of the 
Papacy did, however, encourage increased hostility towards the Jewish community, 
who had already been the target of hostility with the Shepherds’ Crusade in neigh- 
boring southwest France. In this context, the expulsion of the Jews by the Pope 
had the advantage both of satisfying the latent anti-Semitism of the local population 
and giving them the impression of avenging the groups who were oppressing 
them, and diverting attention away from those who were actually using the Jews 
to their own ends. Thus, the confiscation of Jewish goods, followed by the expul- 
sion of the Jews themselves, may also have been a demagogical measure, allowing 
the Papacy to divert certain feelings of discontent which otherwise might have 
been directed against it. 


A Reversal in Papal Policy? 


This policy did, nevertheless, constitute a clear break with the previous Papal 
attitude toward the Jews. Some scholars such as Grayzel have argued that the 
Papal doctrine exemplified by the bull Sicut Judaeis, which guaranteed protection 
to the Jews, had been completely abandoned since the bull Turbato Corde of 
1267—which allowed the Inquisition to sue Jews who had reverted to their original 
religion (as well as those who had abetted them). Yet things were not quite so 


119. Jacques Chiffoleau, Les justices du pape. Délinquance et criminalité dans la région 

d'Avignon au quatorzième siècle (Paris: Publications de la Sorbonne, 1984). 

120. Nirenberg, Communities of Violence, 48-49. 

121. Ibid., 50-51. 69 
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simple.!?? To help us understand the issue, we can turn to two consultations or 
consilia issued by the lawyer Oldradus de Ponte concerning the stance that sover- 
eigns or Popes should adopt with regard to expulsions and confiscations of the 
property of Jews, Muslims and pagans.!™ Oldradus was a doctor of law and a lawyer 
at the Roman Curia at the time of Pope John XXII, and he died in Avignon in 
1337.!*4 As Norman Zacour has shown, John XXII consulted him on several occa- 
sions, in the 1320s, on important affairs such as the resignation of Foulques de 
Villaret, the Great Master of the Order of the Knights Hospitaller, or the double 
Imperial election.! Léon Bardinet believed that what might pass for a certain 
number of contradictions in the consilia of Oldradus on the issue of expulsions 
could be due to Oldradus’ wish not to offend John XXII, who had “at one time 
driven out the Jews.” !7° It would even be legitimate to wonder whether the Pope 
himself might not have initiated these consultations. 

‘The examination of the consultations, however, does not support such a 
hypothesis. Two of the consultations are dedicated entirely to the issue of expul- 
sions. The first of these (no. 87) bears on the question of whether a prince can 
expel Jews from his territories and confiscate their property without committing a 
sin, and whether or not the Pope can order or encourage other princes to do so.!?7 
‘The second one (no. 264) discusses whether a prince may, without any legitimate 
reason, expel Jews, pagans and Muslims from his territories.!*8 The formulation of 
the first question, as well as the answer in the consultation, show beyond a doubt 
that the consilium bears on the attitude to be adopted by a lay sovereign: the Pope 
is regularly referred to in the text, but as a counselor of princes, because of his 
eminent position in Christian society. As for the second consilium, Zacour tells us 
that its main point was to define a legally defensible attitude towards the Saracens, 
based partly on the practices that had prevailed with regard to the Jews, but that 
the Jews were not the main subject of the consultation.!*? Therefore, although it 
seems unlikely that the Pope would have ordered either of these consilia in the 
context of a discussion of the legal legitimacy of an expulsion of Jews from his 
territories, the text nevertheless allows us to see what legal experts such as Oldradus 
thought the legitimate position of the Pope should be on such questions. 

It emerges from these two texts that if a prince did not want to sin, and if 
he wanted to act in accordance with the law, he should not expel Jews from his 
lands without any reason, nor deprive them of their property, if that property had 


122. Stow, “The Avignonese Papacy,” 278-80, and Grayzel, “Popes, Jews and Inquisi- 
tion: From Sicut to Turbato,” The Church, 3-45, and in particular 11. 
123. Norman P. Zacour, Jews and Saracens in the consilia of Oldradus de Ponte (Toronto: 
Pontificale Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1990). 
124. Ibid., 6-7. 
125. Ibid., 8 and 22-23, Consilia 128. 
126. Bardinet, “Condition civile” (1880) 34. 
127. Zacour, Jews and Saracens, 54-58 for the English translation and 83-84 for the 
Latin version. 
128. Ibid., 62-67 for the English version and 86-89 for the Latin edition. 
70 129. Ibid., 28. 
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been acquired by honest means.'*° However, if the Jews ceased to live “peace- 


fully”, or if they wrongfully took advantage of their privileges, the prince could, 
legitimately, not only deprive them of their goods (which they possessed only as 
slaves possessed their peculium), but also expel them.'*! The Pope, for his part, 
should neither encourage expulsion, nor demand that any prince do so, if the Jews 
were living peacefully, without causing a disturbance.!°? The second consilium 
added that the Pope should treat Jews, Muslims and pagans with courtesy, not 
attack them nor allow them to be injured in any way, and never force them to 
convert to Christianity.! Even though these texts showed a marked deterioration 
in the Papal doctrine of protection (now granted only on certain conditions), they 
do prove that the spirit of the bull Sicut Judaeis had not been entirely abandoned. 
According to the consilia, it was the Pope’s duty to protect the Jews, to encourage 
them to convert, and to make sure that they did not disappear: as if to ensure that 
the prophecies that had announced their conversion at the end of time would 
be realized. 

‘The ambiguity of the Pope’s position in the Comtat resided in the fact that 
he was there not only as Head of the Church, but also as local sovereign. Given 
this, he could quite easily make the Rector assume responsibility for expelling the 
Jews, if their presence gave rise to disturbances. The fact that this text may have 
been written after the expulsion, and that it has no connection to it, does not alter 
the fact that the counsel that is given in it would easily have allowed John XXII 
(as Bardinet observed) not only to justify his policy, but to present it as being 
faithful to a tradition. In his role as Pope, John XXII had done what he could to 
save the Jews from the violent attacks of the Shepherds’ Crusade, and had therefore 
respected his obligation to protect the Jews against attacks on their person. And 
the text also confirmed that he had the right, as prince, to drive them out if they 
caused any disturbance. A later episode, described by Maurice Kriegel, might 
help us to understand exactly what, in the late Middle Ages, could qualify as a 
“disturbance.” From the 1480s onwards, a certain number of harvesters started 
forming groups in the Dauphiné and the Auvergne to attack Jews. The banishment 
of the Jews from Spain in 1492 gave a fresh impetus to this movement, and in 
1493 the Jews were expelled from the city of Arles, under the pretext that their 
presence there constituted a “threat to public order, since they caused foreign 
harvesters to rise up against them, and the ensuing unrest, directed initially against 
the ghetto [could have] spread to the rest of the town and resulted in pillaging.” 134 
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Insofar as the expulsion that concerns us here took place between the end of the 
Shepherds’ movement (still considered as a threat in the Comtat in July 1320) and 
February 1321, when various communities in southwest France were demanding 
that the king expel the Jews, it cannot have been very difficult to argue that the 
mere presence of Jews in the Comtat, which was just next door to these zones 
where troubles were taking place, was a potential source of disturbance.!** In 
the eyes of a man of law such as Oldradus, even though he was not in favor of the 
expulsion of Jews, the Pope’s attitude would have seemed in complete conformity 
with the letter (although perhaps not with the spirit) of his consilia. 

Among other possible factors that might have persuaded John XXII to carry 
out an expulsion, there is one final element that should be considered, even though 
we have no way of knowing to what extent John XXII or his counselors might have 
taken it into account. William Chester Jordan has shown that, in 1275, a Papal 
enquiry was carried out, following the harassment of certain Jews who had recently 
returned to settle in the Comtat after having been expelled from Carpentras by 
the bishop of the town in 1269. The conflict apparently arose when certain lords 
of the Comtat tried to force these newly-settled Jews to contribute to the levy of 
a subsidy to finance the Crusade, which they refused to do, on the grounds of the 
legal “grey area” in which they found themselves. Indeed, having initially been 
the Jews of the Bishop of Carpentras, they had become, thanks to their expulsion, 
“Jews without a lord,” and the only lord that they could be considered as being 
subservient to was the person who reigned over the Bishop of Carpentras, i.e. the 
Pope. The conclusions of the Papal enquiry, which were often misinterpreted (as 
Jordan has pointed out) and taken to mean that they concerned all the Jews in 
the Comtat (and not only those that the enquiry had been set up to deal with), 
confirmed that the only person who had jurisdiction over Jews who no longer had 
a lord, by virtue of their expulsion, was the Pope himself. The Jews who were the 
subject of this enquiry were therefore considered from then onwards as “the Pope’s 
Jews.” 13° By expelling all the Jews from the Comtat, the Pope created the condi- 
tions for them all to be under his jurisdiction if they came back to settle in the 
same area. 

Even if this idea might not have occurred to any member of the Papal Curia, 
the twin context of the reinforcement of the local structures of the Papal State, 
and the multiplication of violent attacks and demands that the Jews be expelled 
on behalf of the population in southern France, could have been quite enough to 
explain why John XXII carried out the expulsion. It would, however, be difficult 
to speak of a radical change in Papal policy, or of increased intolerance on the part 
of the Popes. Papal policy was anything but straightforward. In 1345, the Jews 
were officially authorized by Pope Clement VI to come back and settle in the 
Comtat. !?” They had, the previous year, resumed the positions they had occupied 
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as tax farmers for the Pope’s seigniorial revenues, and had obtained permission 
from the Bishop of Carpentras to rebuild a synagogue.'¥5 Pope Clement VI tried 
to protect them against the attacks they were subjected to during the plague epi- 
demic,'*? by condemning the groups that had attacked them and by reissuing the 
bull Sicut Judaeis.\*° Therefore John XXII’s decision does not, as was correctly 
pointed out by Nirenberg, need to be set in the context of the appearance of a 
persecution mentality or of the spread of intolerance. It is, however, beyond dispute 
that the first half of the fourteenth century saw a multiplication of attacks against 
Jewish communities, and that part of the violence (if one accepts a definition of 
this term that is not limited only to bodily harm of individuals) was exercised by 
the very people who, up until then, had been claiming to have the role of protector. 

Given all that we have seen so far, the Papal expulsion of 1320-1321 allows 
us, finally, to revisit an idea formulated by Nirenberg: “The history of minorities 
can easily be made to parallel the cataclysms of the fourteenth century. Jews, for 
example, were expelled from England in 1290; from France in 1306, 1322 (or 1327), 
and 1394.”'4! However, as Kriegel points out, practically the opposite argument 
has also been advanced in historiography, one that considers that “economic growth 
and the increasing diversity of the social organism allowed society to manage not 
to have to resort to Jews, who had assum[ed] complex tasks in budding economies, 
and found themselves less and less indispensable as the rising bourgeoisie took 
over their functions.” 1#? The crises alluded to by Nirenberg were not, indeed, only 
the growth-related crises of a State in its early stages of formation: the author refers 
explicitly to the wars of the time, and the heavy tax burden that they incurred, as 
well as various epidemics and revolts. However, if we look a little more closely at 
the expulsions he refers to, it would seem difficult to reduce them all to one single 
cause: that of the crises at the end of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth 
centuries. This could also explain the coexistence, in historiography, of such diver- 
ging viewpoints on the phenomenon. 

‘The great diversity of the situations bundled together here is striking: the 
expulsions of 1290 and 1394 could be considered expulsions carried out in times 
of crisis;!® the expulsion of 1322 never took place; as for that of 1327, it was 
planned for by the act of 1315 which allowed the re-settlement of Jews after their 
expulsion in 1306 and was therefore nothing more than the mechanical application 
of a political decision that had been taken earlier.!“ Finally, the expulsion of 1306 
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corresponds neither to a moment of particularly intense hostility toward the Jews 
from the rest of the population, nor to a moment of deep crisis in the kingdom of 
France.'*° Moreover, if we do not focus only on the limited context of the year 
1290, but widen the lens, we may notice that the reign of Edward I was a time of 
marked development of the institutions of the realm, and that such a situation, as 
was the case in France, tended to be accompanied by acute financial difficulties. 14° 
Recently, Robert Stacey defended with cogent arguments the idea that it would 
be wrong to consider the years 1289-1290 as a moment of true crisis, especially if 
they were compared with the situation that had prevailed under the same sover- 
eign, Edward I, in 1274-1275.'*” Thus, the expulsion of 1394 would seem to be 
the only one that was truly linked to a situation of general crisis within the realm, 
affecting the monarchy.'*8 As in the case of outbreaks of popular violence against 
the Jews, “context matters” and when observed in detail, reveals more differences 
than similarities between the expulsions decreed by princes.'*? It makes it difficult, 
in any case, simply to replace a single explanatory factor such as “increasing intoler- 
ance” by another, such as “the crises of the fourteenth century.” 

Here, we do not propose a single blanket explanation for these events: when 
we look closely at each of these expulsions, we can see that, in each case, a different 
set of explanations can be proposed. We may however admit that, if we look beyond 
the specific conditions surrounding each of these expulsions, there may have been, 
at least for the episodes that took place between 1290 and 1320, a certain number 
of common points between the contexts involved, but that these contexts had 
nothing to do with a period of “cataclysm.” However, it does become clear that 
these expulsions should be linked to a context of “regimes undergoing a transition 
towards modernity,” making use of “the age-old common symbols of identity, 
which were coming back into force,” to quote the words of Kriegel, who called 
this kind of modernization of the state an “organic modernization.” 15° As he points 
out, another common denominator of regimes that rejected the Jews was the fact 
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that they were often order-based, populist regimes.'°! The measures taken by 
John XXII would seem to fit perfectly into such a framework: expulsion of Jews 
was a demagogical measure which gave the Papacy the opportunity to look as if it 
were satisfying the aspirations of the people, at a time when the reinforcement of 
state structures might have given rise to anger or revolt. It was also a measure 
of order, insofar as it created the conditions for maintaining social peace in the 
Comtat, while masking the fact that it might constitute a break with tradition: 
pronouncing an expulsion, just after having protected the Jews, and without accom- 
panying it with a measure of confiscation of goods, allowed the Pope to maintain 
an appearance of strictly upholding the law, thereby mitigating the consequences 
that such a gesture might involve with regard to the former policy of the institution. 
‘The specific modalities of this expulsion left the door open for later return as “the 
Pope’s Jews,” and for the forgetting of a gesture of state violence that, compared 
with the massacres, expulsions and spoliations happening elsewhere, could almost 
been seen as measured. 

For the Papacy, which had embarked ona program of controlling a population 
which was partly opposed to its sovereignty, of constructing a new territory for 
itself, and of reforming its structures of local government, the Jewish issue was 
probably more than a question of tolerance or intolerance. Since the local character 
of the measure taken by the Pope rules out the hypothesis that it was carried out 
for religious reasons (otherwise it would also have affected the Jews in the Italian 
Papal States), it would seem that, in this case, the Jews were used as a sort of 
variable which the sovereign could adjust at will, in order to reinforce his power. 
‘Thus, when the Jews were directly attacked, the political interest of the Papacy was 
to defend them: otherwise, they would have had to acknowledge the uselessness of 
the texts they had been issuing since the twelfth century, and their inability to 
implement them. However, when the Papal power was at risk itself of being 
attacked and weakened, as was the case in this particular local context, it was in 
the interest of the Popes to use the most vulnerable of their subjects to make a 
show of power, and to prove their capacity to decide on the fate of their subjects. 
And it is indeed this double effect—the real reinforcement of the power of the 
sovereign and of his government structures on the one hand, and the show of 
power on the part of the sovereign on the other—that can be observed in all the 
cases of expulsions of Jews during that period. 

To this common denominator of expulsions, we can add specific contexts 
and motivations for each. In the case of the 1306 expulsion, the dimension of 
popular hatred seems to have been completely absent: hostility toward the Jews 
seems to have been, according to Balasse, one of the consequences of the expulsion 
rather than one of its causes. However, the financial needs of the king were, 
undoubtedly, one of the factors.!5? In 1320-1321, in the Comtat, it seems likely 
that hostility from the local population was present, and that the financial needs 
of the sovereign were not very urgent. These specific conditions—need of money 
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on behalf of the sovereign, the existence of a hostile climate on the part of the 
Christian populations (or part of them, those that were demanding either expulsion 
or conversion)—and their possible combination, proper to each expulsion, should 
not be confused with the deep reasons that motivated the decision taken by the 
sovereign. An approach of this sort would allow us to view each medieval expulsion 
as a perfectly unique occurrence that cannot be compared to any other, thus artifi- 
cially erasing the common points, the elements of continuity, of imitation or of 
repetition within the policies followed by sovereign princes, with the corollary 
of denying that there existed specific types of persecution directed against Jews 
over a long period of time. However, although focusing only on the specific aspects 
of each expulsion would prevent any real historical understanding of this phenomenon, 
insisting on the existence of common factors allowing us to explain why episodes 
such as this and the forms they took were repeated, should not lead us to neglect 
the specific local dimensions, which often allow us to understand why an expulsion 
was pronounced at a certain time rather than at another time. These “secondary 
factors” also provided sovereigns with the justifications they needed, which, unlike 
the deeper reasons, could be produced in front of a parliament or a larger public 
body. 

From the cases we have examined here, it emerges that popular violence 
was, alternately, a justification for persecution on the part of sovereigns, and the 
result of their policies. Expulsion measures therefore seem to have been in a 
dialectical relation with popular violence, a fact which impels us not to separate 
the study of this phenomenon from that of the evolution of government structures 
at the end of the Middle Ages. This invites us to revisit the global theory proposed 
by Nirenberg, which aims at combating what this author sees as an artificial divi- 
sion, established by historians, between on the one hand episodes of paroxystic 
violence against minorities, and on the other hand an ordinary, ritual type of vio- 
lence that was, as he sees it, part and parcel of communities living together and a 
way of keeping society stable (a hypothesis which still needs to be proved). This 
author’s particular interpretation of convivencia is based essentially on the analysis 
of episodes of violence, either everyday or paroxystic, manifested by the popula- 
tions of kingdoms: whether simple subjects or representatives of local or royal 
power, without really considering the idea of the origin of violence as being related 
to the decisions of a sovereign. The power of the sovereign, which is very present 
in this book, is represented either as an object of popular discontent, which found 
more easily an outlet against the Jews than against the king or as a producer of 
violence taking its origin in popular demand. The letter from Philip of Valois, as 
well as the other forgeries of the summer of 1321, is thus interpreted as an element 
that aims “to provide an ideological context within which the monarchy could 
accede to ‘popular’ demands without losing face.” 153 The Papacy, however, needed 
no “proof” of this kind to develop a policy of persecution toward the Jews, and if 
popular demands might have allowed John XXII to justify his action in public, it 
would seem very naive to think that that was the main cause of his decision. 
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When the Pope decreed an expulsion between 1320 and 1321, he was merely 
following his own political interests, while at the same time providing a possible 
model for an anti-Jewish policy, an astute mix of protection and harassment, in 
order to remain within the scope of what would seem acceptable to the Christians 
of the time. The development, at the end of the Middle Ages, of several policies 
which, while having in common the fact of exploiting the vulnerability of the Jews 
to the advantage of reinforcing sovereign power, proposed very different ways of 
obtaining a political advantage (such as the attempt by the lawyers to define a 
framework for persecution that would be considered as legally and religiously 
acceptable). This fully justifies, from our point of view, examining the links that 
existed between certain political practices of persecution in the long term. How- 
ever, rather than considering that such a perspective would be justified by the 
appearance and the development of persecution mentalities, this could be done 
by considering that, at the end of the Middle Ages, the persecution of Jews had 
its place in the larger framework of arts (or rather, techniques) of government, the 
persistence of which is easier to observe over the long term than that of mentali- 
ties.1>4 In the case of the Comtat Venaissin, the policy that was implemented from 
time to time, using the Jews to preempt or to defuse protest against Papal power 
and then construct a unified society around the figure of its sovereign was, for all 
intents and purposes, such a success that it finished by being accepted even by 
the Jews themselves, and by making them forget that the Papacy had not always 
been, in the course of its history, so intent on protecting them. 
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